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Make Good as an Author 


3) Outstandingly successful for more than ten years, 

the preeminent leadership of The Author & Jour- 
nalist’s Simplified Training Course is fully proved. 
Trough its course, PRACTICAL FICTION 
WRITING, David Raffelock, director, has achieved 
a record second to none for training men and women 


The Simplified Training Course is the only import- 
ant institution to charge a reasonable tee for 
instruction in fiction writing, to establish a fair 
deferred-payment plan, and to place the burden of 
proving its value upon itself ... not upon those 
who enroll for it. “The Way Past the Editor” ex- 
plains all details of this thoroughly modern fiction 
trainings. This book is free. 1 
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VOL. XVIII No. 2 


Since THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, in behalf of 
writers, protested against the practice of republishing 
stories in “reprint” magazines (or, as not infrequent- 
ly happens, publishing an occasional reprint in a 
magazine of otherwise original stories), scores of 
letters on the subject have been received. In addi- 
tion, the American Fiction Guild has taken up the 
matter in its news releases and otherwise. 

Writers are unanimously agreed that the practice 
is injurious to them. 

The reprint magazine competes with markets buy- 
ing original material. It often republishes the out- 
of-date work of an author whose reputation, built 
upon later work, is thus injured with readers. Usual- 
ly the reprint story is issued by a publisher who 
originally acquired “all rights” and the author re- 
ceives no compensation for its second appearance. 

When a publisher owns “all rights,” it is very 
doubtful whether the author legally can do anything 
to prevent him from republishing the story. There 
is, however, another angle from which the matter 
may be attacked—the angle of the reader. 

Does not this reader have the right to know wheth- 
er stories appearing in a magazine for which he lays 
down his dime or his quarter, are original? Would 
he buy the magazine if he knew the stories had ap- 
peared before? 

It is a fair contention that any magazine consist- 
ing of reprint stories should be compelled to men- 
tion that fact prominently on the cover—or that any 
reprinted story in a magazine should be prominently 
so designated. 

THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST is authoritatively in- 
formed that the use of reprint material by magazines 
without disclosing the fact is one over which the 
Federal Trade Commission, whose function is to 
check unfair competition, misleading advertising, and 
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unethical trade practices, could assume jurisdiction. 

We are not, however, yet ready to concede that it 
will be necessary for anyone to make formal complaint 
to the Federal Trade Commission. 

It is reasonable to anticipate that the right move 
will come voluntarily from the publishers. Surely 
they do not wish to appear in the false light of 
attempting to deceive the public. They can avoid 
this by prominently labeling such magazines or sto- 
ries with the term ‘Reprint’? or something equally 
expressive of the fact that the material has previously 
appeared in print. 

A copyright credit, which sometimes appears in 
small type, is not sufficient. The significance of such 
credit is not understood by the average reader. The 
labeling, if it is to serve its purpose, must be promi- 
nent and unambiguous. 

With the thought that this phase of the subject 
may not have been brought to their attention, THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST is mailing marked copies of 
this editorial to all publishers of pulp-paper fiction 
magazines. 


A “LETTER TO THE EDITOR” of a Pacific Coast paper 
asks this question: “For some time past, Hearst 
publications throughout the country have been advo- 
cating most strenuously a ‘Buy American’ program. 
Why doesn’t Mr. Hearst practice what he preaches?” 
The correspondent then lists a large number of Eng- 
lish authors who are featured in the Hearst maga- 
zines and newspapers—some of them appearing 
alongside of the “Buy American” editorials. 

Certainly there are American authors who would 
be glad to deliver their best wares for the money 
that Mr. Hearst and other publishers send abroad 
for foreign-written material. If* this “Buy Ameri- 
can” idea has merit, one fails at first glance to see 
wherein it applies any more to shoes than it does to 
literature. 

Of course, a second glance shows us our error. The 
shoe manufacturer is a capitalist, whose money bags 
need protection. The writer is just a hard-working 
fellow trying to eke out a living. 


“I WAS ONCE an industrious writer of short-stories,” 
writes H. G. Wells in his introduction to the vol- 
ume, “Tales of Space and Time.” 

“I found that, taking almost anything as a start- 
ing-point and letting my thoughts play about it, 
there would presently come out of the darkness, in 
a manner quite inexplicable, some absurd or vivid 
little incident. . . . Violent conflicts would break 
out amidst the flower-beds of suburban gardens; I 
would discover I was peering into remote and myste- 
rious worlds ruled by an order logical indeed, but 
other than our common sanity. ... 

“The short-story is a fiction that may be read in 
something under an hour, and so that it is moving 
and delightful . . . it does not matter whether it is 
human or inhuman, or whether it leaves you think- 
ing deeply, or radiantly, but superficially pleased. 
Some things are more easily done as short stories 
than others, and more abundantly done, but one of 
the many pleasures of short-story writing is to achieve 
the impossible. . . . All the rest is just whatever 
invention and imagination and the mood can give—a 
vision of a buttered side on a busy day or of un- 
precedented worlds.” 


* 
COPYRIGHT LEGISLATION, at the present writing, does 
not seem to stand a chance of coming up before the 
short session of congress. The Publishers’ Weekly 
quotes Chairman Sirovich of the House Patents Com- 
mittee as saying that he is tired of the whole subject. 
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This is the story of which the Universal Scenario Company wrote: “It 
is modern, timely, dramatic and quite in line with the present trend in pic- 
ture making. The characterizations ... are well drawn.... The plot has 
been worked out with judgment.”’ And which the Daniel O’Malley Com- 
pany declared to be “original, dramatic, colorful,” “especially adaptable 
for talking pictures,” “told with conviction and sincerity. ... Imaginative 


and sustained in suspense.” 


HER TERRIBLE MISTAKE 
By Lottie Perkins .. . 


Mary Jane Smith, the heroine of my story is a very pretty girl of seventeen. She has big blue 
eyes, blond hair, red cheeks, long curls, and is very atractive to men. 

Mary Jane lived with her mother and father and brother. Her mother started sewing on Mary 
Janes hope chest when she was only eight years old. Mary Jane fell devinely in love with a very 
nice fellow who was a machinic by the name of Jack Berry. Her family was very much against 
her marrying Jack because he was not of her equal in social station. But her love for Jack was 
enough to over come this obstical. 

‘ —% marriage date was set for the day following her birthday two weeks away. She was thrilled 
to death. 

The day before the marriage was to be Mary Jane went down to the post office for the mail. 

AS she passed the grocery store a man saw her and asked about her. Mr. Jackson, the man 
who owned the store was always ready to give out information. He told this man that she was 
the daughter of the sherif and that she was going to be married the next day. 

Now this man was a villian in sheeps clothing. He was tall and dark. His hair was parted 
in the middle of his head and slicked back. He was very good looking. He was a traveling sales- 
man and had been around quite a lot. 

The minute he found out who Mary Jane was he went over to see her old man. He told 
sherif Smith that he was a private detective who was sent by the government to inspect the police 
department. Mr. Smith envited him over to dine with his family because he wanted the man to 
take back a good report with him. 

Mary Jane had seen him as she passed the store that morning and was very much facinated by 
his good manners. Of course she was terribly surprised to see him walk up to the door with her 
father. She flew into her bed room to primp. 

At supper when no one was watching he winked at her. Mary Jane was thrilled to death. She 
was not on to the ways of the world. 

After supper Mary Jane started to help her mother with the dishes but her father said he would 
do it if she would go in and entertain the gentleman in the living room. Mary Jane was tickled to 
death to do this and it was hard for her to keep from showing it. 

In the front room when they were alone he told her that she might as well call him by his 
first name. She did’nt know what it was so she asked him. He told her it was Bob but he was’nt 
telling the truth but she did’nt know that. 

Bob asked her to meet him on the corner of the street two blocks away. She promised that she 
would after her farther and mother went to bed about ninethirty. 

She pretended to go to bed when her family did and then she sneaked out of the house and 
walked down the street. On the way to the corner she met her fionce who happened to be out 
for a walk. He stopped her and asked her whare she was going. 

“O Jack”, she said, “I am going to meet Bob Jenkins.” ma 

“But you can’t do that Mary Jane” he said “Bobb Jenkins is a villian in sheeps clothing. He 
isn’t a fit companion for a pig. He has a wife and five children. He is a traveling salesman. 

Mary Jane had heard about traveling salesman so then she saw what a terrible misstake she 
had been about to make. She threw her arms around Jack and cryed, “O Jack my Hero, I am so 
glad you saved me from him.” 

This is how Mary Jane was saved from a terrible misstake. 

The sequal of this storie is that they were married the next day and a few months later a beau- 
tiful baby girl came to bless their happy union. They named the baby Friday because it was on a 
Friday that Jack saved Mary Jane from making ther terrible mistake. 


THE END 
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HER TERRIBLE 


MISTAKE! 


The Experience of a Girl Who Couldn't 
Write a Poor Story When She Tried 


READERS: meet 
Lottie Perkins. 


In case you 
never heard of Miss 
Perkins, let us has- 
ten to tell you that 
she is a new lumin- 
ary on the literary 
horizon. Her work 
has received high- 
est praise from crit- 
ics. It is “original, 
dramatic, colorful,” 
declares one en- 
thusiastic admirer. 
The editor's inthe rele “Modern, timely, 

dramatic,” is the 
way another authority describes it. | 

Lottie Perkins—yes, you have guessed it—is 
a pen name. The personality behind this des- 
tined-to-be-famous sobriquet is the nineteen- 
year-old daughter of the editor. She was se- 
lected to bring the name of Lottie Perkins to 
fame chiefly because of these qualifications: (1) 
she had never tried to write a story, and (2) 
she had no discernible literary ambitions. 

Her instructions were simple. She was asked 
to write the most impossible, inane, and child- 
ish semblance of a story that it was possible 
to conceive. This may sound easy, but her first 
attempt was discarded. We were sure that Lot- 
tie could write a worse story if she tried hard 
enough. The second attempt came nearer the 
mark. The third was hailed with acclaim. THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST editorial staff and 
others whose opinion was sought agreed that 
in “Her Terrible Mistake” Lottie Perkins had 
achieved probably the nadir of literary hopeless- 
ness. 

For the edification of readers, we publish this 
gem on page 4. 

In a current widely circulated writers’ maga- 
zine, Miss Perkins found the address of the 


Universal Scenario Company (Wertheim & 
Norton, Ltd., exclusive sales representatives), 
518 Meyer Bldg., Western Sierra Vista, Holly- 
wood, Calif. From another medium she ob- 
tained the address of the Daniel O'Malley Co., 
Inc., 1776 Broadway, New York. 

To each of these concerns, Miss Perkins ad- 
dressed an envelope, enclosing a copy of her 
manuscript, and the following letter: 


Dear Sirs— 

I am sending you this story because I think it would 
make a good photoplay because it is a true story. In a 
way it is like some thing that happened to my daughter 
only the names changed. I am anxious to have it pub- 
lished ina good magazine like Liberty or made into a 
movie. Several of my friends have declared enthusasticly 
what a good movie it would make and there is a morol 
lesson in it too. I hope you will be willing to sell it for 
me and as quick as possible on your usual terms. 

Please send check or royality to 
ttie Perkins 

1150 Niagara St 

Denver, Colo. 


For the time being, it will be noted, Miss 
Perkins became ‘‘Mrs.”” Perkins, and assumed 
the burden of motherhood. 

Responses were soon forthcoming. On the 
same day—though they were dated one day 
apart—Lottie received two letters from the 
Universal Scenario Company. 

This is a concern of many ramifications. It 
publishes the Scenario Bulletin Review, of 
which we will learn more anon. It also issues 
The Author & Composer, formerly known as 
The Plotweaver. Among its branches are the 
Universal Song Service and Universal Radio 
Service. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST has de- 
clined its advertising on various occasions, but 
it advertises extensively in certain writers’ mag- 
azines and other mediums. 

The letters Lottie received were what are 
known in the mail-order business as ‘‘fill-ins.” 
That is to say, while they looked to the ordinary 
eye like personal communications, they were 
multigraphed forms, with the salutation, title 
of story, and one or two other items filled in 
on the typewriter. Lottie—in her assumed 
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role—did not know this, and was warned by 
their friendly tone. 

In reproducing these letters, we print in 
blackface type the portions actually filled in on 
the typewriter. The balance, in lightface type, 
is multigraphed. The first letter read: 


Dec. 23, 1932 


Mrs. Lottie Perkins 
1150 Niagara St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Dear Mrs. Perkins: 

This is to advise you that the Reading Department has 
reported favorably on your story entitled “HER TER- 
RIBLE MISTAKE.” 

The manuscript has been referred to our Scenario Edi- 
tor for final decision and you can expect to hear from 
him in the course of the next few days. 

Yours very truly, 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
M. E. Dresler 
283MD Story Department 
M-AI 


The second letter read: 


Dec. 24, 1932 


Mrs. Lottie Perkins 
1150 Niagara St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Dear Mrs. Perkins: 

This is to inform you that your story entitled: “HER 
TERRIBLE MISTAKE,” has been accepted by our Sales 
Service Department for representation and submission to 
the Hollywood Talking Picture Studios and Producers. 
We enclose herewith the report of our Reading Commit. 
tee, which indicates that the story is well suited to pre- 
sentation from the talking picture angle since it offers 
excellent opportunity for picturesque settings, colorful and 
dramatic action, strong dialogue and telling sound effects. 
In our opinion, the basic plot, treatment and characters 
contain sufficient possibilities for Talking Picture adapta- 
tion to warrant your placing it on the market. 

Before it can be submitted to the studios, however, the 
protection of United States Government copyright is both 
advisable and essential, as this legal protection is re- 
quired by the Studios and this organization. This can 
only be obtained through publication and distribution for 
which purpose it is our intention to publish, with your 
consent, a brief synopsis covering the basic plot of the 
story in the SCENARIO BULLETIN REVIEW (STUDIO 
EDITION). A sufficiently comprehensive synopsis will 
be prepared by our experts in 500 words. 

In this connection we desire to point out to you that 
our expert synopsis writers are highly trained in screen 
technique and therefore ask your authority to make such 
revisions in the synopsis as we believe advisable, this 
cost to be assumed by us. This synopsis will then be 
forwarded to you for approval, and as soon as returned 
to us will be sent directly to the Print Shop for publi- 
cation in the forthcoming issue of the REVIEW, a copy 
of which you will receive as soon as it leaves press. 

As explained in our booklet, the only cost to you 
is two cents per word for the number of words in the 
published synopsis. This constitutes your total and only 
expense, and covers the cost of revision, synopsizing, 
publishing, copyrighting (Transfer Certificate of Copy- 
right is issued in your name) and distributing your 
synopsis simultaneously to all Hollywood Studios. 

Your detailed script is retained in our Sales Department 
from where it is submitted personally by our Studio Rep- 
resentatives to those Producers whose current production 
demands call for this particular type of story. Then if a 
sale is effected, we deduct the standard commission of 
10% from the price at which it is sold. 

We are enclosing herewith our regular application and 
agreement blank and would suggest that you return it 
promptly with your remittance. We are quite certain 
the practical value of this service will appeal to your 
good judgment and prompt you to take immediate ad- 
vantage of this splendid opportunity, in order that your 
story may be safely submitted to the Talking Picture 
Studios, at the earliest possible moment. 

We shall anticipate an immediate reply in order that 
the necessary preliminaries on behalf a your story may 
be properly arranged. 

Sincerely yours, 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
E. L. Wertheim, 


ELW/MI Scenario Editor. 


Both envelopes were stuffed to the bursting 
point with advertising literature. Some of this 
reading matter contained enthusiastic  testi- 
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monials from satisfied readers who had seen 
their synopses published in the Scenario Bulletin 
Review. Some of it dealt with the grave dan- 
gers confronting authors who neglect the pre- 
caution of having their work copyrighted. ‘‘Un- 
known Author Receives $1250 For An Original 
Story.” “Who Says the Studios Are Not Buy- 
ing Stories?” 
Original Plots Are Worth Money.” These 
headlines indicate the trend of much of this lit- 
erature. If space permitted, we would enjoy 
reproducing passages from the booklet, ‘‘Pro- 
tection, Your Right—Your Duty,” but it is very 
long—and besides, the publishers have copy- 
righted it! 

A telling feature of this booklet is the quo- 
tation from The Plotweaver (the fact that the 
company itself issued this magazine not being 
mentioned), warning writers of the importance 
of having their stories copyrighted and telling 
them about the one concern that stands ready 
to solve the writer's problem in this respect. 

Impressively, the booklet winds up with its 
references—Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
and R. G. Dun & Company. To this it adds: 
“We are members of Hollywood Chamber of 
Commerce, Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce.” 

Lottie Perkins glanced over this array of ad- 
vertising matter and was properly impressed, 
but she was more interested in the “Iron-clad 
Money Refund Guarantee’ certificate, and in 
the contract submitted in duplicate for her sig- 
nature. 

Most thrilling of all, however, was the, 
“Reading Committee Report.” This, at least, 
was purely personal—not a multigraphed form 
but actually written on the typewriter. It is 
reproduced herewith: 


READING COMMITTEE REPORT 
Inter-Office Communication 


Date Dec. 24, 1932. 
Story Title HER TERRIBLE MISTAKE 
Author Lottie Perkins 


_ This story offers possibilities as a basis for a 
highly interesting talking picture. It is modern, 
timely, dramatic and quite in line with the pres- 
ent trend in picture making. 

The characterizations of Mary Jane and Jack 
are well drawn and in our opinion are suitable 
for portrayal by some of the younger stars. The 
plot has been worked out with judgment, inci- 
dents and situations appearing logical and the 
continuity properly balanced. Thus the material 
is admirably suited to talking picture presenta- 
tion. 

The Committee unhesitatingly recommends that 
this material be accepted for servicing to the end 


» that it may be presented in the best possible man- 


ner to the studios and producers in the Holly- 
wood market. 


X Approved for Sales Representation 
Disapproved 
EIS—Reader 


“$ $ $ for Photoplay Ideas— _ 
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So much for the fate of Lottie’s story with 
the Universal Scenario Company—though we 
shall hear more from them. 

The Daniel O'Malley Company publishes 
only one periodical, Talking Picture Magazine. 
This company, after receiving Lottie’s story, 
came directly to the point with the following 
letter: (Again the blackface portions indicate 
the parts which were filled into the multi- 
graphed form on the typewriter. ) 


December 31st, 1932 
Miss L. Perkins 
DENVER, COLO. 


Dear Miss Perkins, 


We are pleased to advise that your manuscript titled:- 
WHEN WOMEN ERR (substitute title) has been passed 
by our readers for submission to talking picture produc- 
ers of the New York market. We believe that your 
dramatic script is especially adaptable for talking pictures, 
and will work towards that end, with your consent. 

Your manuscript, in our opinion, is original, dramatic, 
colorful, and lends itself to talkie dialogue adaptation. 
ss of Reading Committee No. 54527, in brief, is at- 
tached. 

Has this manuscript been copyrighted, Miss Perkins? 
If not, such steps are not only advisable, but essential. 
If your manuscript has not been copyrighted, then legal 
protection is required by major producers, as well as by 
this company. 

If our assistance is desired towards copyright, as we 
assume, we shall arrange for condensed publication, and 
transfer certificate of copyright in your name. The total 
charge for servicing complete is $21.50. There is no other 
expense. Jt is intended at this writing that your story 
in condensed form will be printed in Talking Picture 
Magazine, published by this company for copyright and 
publicity purposes. 

Remittance must accompany instructions to proceed. 

We also request your consent to make such revisions 
in the expert condensation as we deem advantageous, the 
cost of this work to be at our own expense. 

It is advisable that you let us have your instructions 
to proceed by return mail, else there may be a delay of 
some four weeks (Talking Picture Magazine goes to 
press once a month) in revision, synopsis and condensa- 
tion, printing, publication and copyright, as well as sub- 
mission of your script to producers. Your communication 
by special mail will enable us to adequately arrange for 
the necessary preliminaries in your behalf. 

Yours cordially, 


DANIEL O’MALLEY CO. INC. 


y: 

Daniel S. Margalies 
General Manager 
Treasurer 


DSM :GM 


Accompanying this also was a “Contract and 
Agreement” in duplicate, on which Lottie was 
requested to place her signature, and whereby 
she agreed to pay the party of the first part the 
sum of $21.50. The rubber-stamp, or possibly 
multigraphed, signature of Daniel S. Margalies 
was witnessed in ink by J. Sorsdahl. A printed 
pi se of the company’s corporate seal 
adorned this contract, which was really an im- 


* pressive example of the printer’s art. 


The envelope also contained its mede of ad- 
vertising literature. “Protect by Copyright 
Against Literary Piracy,” “Big Chance for 
Scenario Writers,” “Film Material Scarcity.” 
These, among other headlines, caught Lottie’s 
eye. A booklet, “Why Copyright?” and a 
sheaf of testimonials also held her attention for 
a moment. One of the latter was an enthusi- 
astic endorsement of the Daniel O’Malley Com- 
pany “From the Largest Publisher of Maga- 
zines in the United States’—name not given. 
An impressive headline stated: “By actual 
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count, there are over four thousand, eighty-six 
(4,086) unasked for, genuine letters of testi- 
mony to the superiority of our service for writ- 
ers.” The letterhead carried the line, “Member, 
The Merchants’ Association of New York.” 

But enough of these details. Lottie quickly 
discovered what she sought—the personal, sure- 
enough typewritten opinion of the reading com- 
mittee. Her delight may be imagined when she 
read: 


Report of Reading Committee on 
Manuscript(s) titled:- 


HER TERRIBLE MISTAKE 
Substitute Title:- WHEN WOMEN ERR 


Report No. 54527 
Date Dec. 31, 1932 


Author—Lottie Perkins 
WHEN WOMEN ERR 


What a young girl’s gullibility may lead her 
to is told with conviction and sincerity in this 
appealing drama. Imaginative and sustained in 
suspense, this theme should with the proper re- 
visionary treatment, prove the basis for a thor- 
oughly engrossing talking picture script. 

Recommended for thorough servicing and for 
submission to the current market. 


@ It might be supposed that Lottie would have 
been satisfied with these assurances that she had 
written a great story, and that she would have 
immediately dispatched the signed contracts 
with $21.50 to one firm and $10 to the other. 
But Lottie was not yet ready to accept. She 
had access to THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST files 
and knew from the experiences of many cor- 
respondents that there were further “follow- 
ups’ in the multigraphed series. So in order 
to secure these souvenirs, Lottie sat down and 
composed the following rather pathetic letter: 


My Dear Mr. E. L. Wertheim— 

O I am so thrilled to find out that my story has been 
accepted for a talking picture. My friends said that 
their was no reason why it should not be accepted but 
now I am sure. Couldn’t you make the synopsis smaller 
or something. You see since I wrote to you the last time 
my chickens have stopped laying and the little nest egg 
I had saved up has been all eaten up in feed so if you 
couldn’t just put off untill the picture is sold and let me 
pay part of this money now maybe I could get together 
that much. 

Please give me you honest opinion if this is a unusul 
story because if it does’nt go over my husband would not 
let me spend the money at all. 

I dont know exactly what you mean by your Scenario 
bulletin review. I cant find any on the magazine stand 
at the drug store. Would you please send me one so 
that I would know what you mean. 

Please let me hear from soon because I will be im- 
pationt untill I hear from you. 

Yours Truly 
Lottie Perkins 
1150 Niagara St. 
Denver. 


Lottie wrote the same letter to the O'Malley 
company, addressing Mr. Margalies and substi- 
tuting Talking Picture Magazine for the Scen- 
ario Bulletin Review. Lottie was learning 
something about “‘fill-ins’’ herself. 
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She felt sure that neither Mr. Wertheim nor 
Mr. Margalies would urge her to draw from 
her meager savings, if they realized how hard 
she had worked to hoard them from the chicken 
money—that is, unless they were sure she had 
unusul story.” 

But the Daniel O'Malley Company rather 
anticipated. Before her answer could have 
reached its offices, she received this multi- 
graphed communication: 


Jan. 5th, 1933 


Dear Miss Perkins, 

Certainly it is not your intention to give your time and 
energy to the creation of a worth-while manuscript and 
then just let the matter drop. This attitude is extremely 
unfair to yourself and not consistent with ultimate liter- 
ary achievement. 

The history of every successful writer is one of con- 
tinual struggle and the overcoming of obstacles, and your 
attitude should be entirely the same. If you desire, as 
we believe, to write successfully, you must “follow 
through” all of your work, and give your manuscript a 
fair chance for sale in the New York market promptly. 
_We therefore trust that you will forward your instruc- 
tions at this time to proceed in your behalf, particularly 
since we desire to help you in every way possible, and be- 
cause of the fact that the servicing of your script will 
require adequate time. 

Remember please that the determination to succeed is 
just as essential in the literary field as in any other line 
of endeavor. 

Yours cordially, 
DANIEL O’MALLEY CO., INC. 
By E. Bersin 
EB/8 Editorial Dept. 


Then came the answer to Lottie’s request for 
easier terms. This appeared to be a genuine 
typewritten letter and read as follows: 


anuary 7th, 1933 
Dear Miss Perkins, J 

We have your valued communication of recent date, the 
contents of which have been carefully read. 

It is impossible for us to advance the necessary expense 
in behalf of any author in any instance, regardless of 
ed merit of a script or the popularity of a particular au- 
thor. 

All of our clients understand that the necessary servic- 
ing charge must be paid by themselves. 

However, we are sympathetic with the circumstances of 
which you state, and in view of the merit of your script, 
we shall, in this instance, permit you to remit in amount 
of $15.—, by return of mail, the balance of expenses to be 
carried by this company. 

In view of this concession, which is the best evidence 
of our cooperation with you, we look forward to your 
prompt instructions to proceed by return of mail, so 
that the necessary preliminaries in your behalf may be 
carried through at once. 

Yours cordially, 
DANIEL O’MALLEY CO. Inc. 


DSM :1MW By Daniel S. Margaalies 
General Manager 
Treasurer 
Talking Picture Magazine is forwarded to pro- 


ducers and to our clients whose stories appear therein 
and is not on public sale. 


The letter from the Universal Scenario Com- 
pany, reassuring Lottie, was a multigraphed 
fill-in, which fact suggests that Lottie’s request 
for easier terms was not an unusual one. The 
letter contained a new contract and was worded 


as follows: 


January 6, 1933 
Miss Lottie Perkins, 
1150 Niagara Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 
Dear Miss Perkins: 
Your recent letter has come to hand and contents noted. 
You have made us a proposition. Of course you may not 
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know it, but similar propositions are made to us every 
day in the week and were we to do what you ask of us, 
we could not ethically refuse such requests from others. 
To attempt to finance hundreds of writers would be out 
of the question, since our service charge to the author is 
little more than the actual cost. of synopsizing, printing, 
copyrighting, illustration and operating the various de- 
partments. 

On the other hand considering the time and effort that 
you have already expended in planning and writing your 
story, we think it is a big mistake on your part not to 
take the necessary precaution in securing U. S. Govern- 
ment Copyright protection before you consider submitting - 
it to Motion Picture Producers. nless buyers can on 
your story you cannot hope to sell it, and unless your 
original ideas and plot have been safeguarded by copy- 
right, you are taking big chances in permitting others 
to have access to your story. 

Surely you will not let the matter of a few dollars be 
the stumbling block in your progress towards a_ success- 
ful career or to stand between you and the BIG AMBI- 
TION of your life. That would be the rankest folly, 
something that you might later ruefully regret. You 
certainly are too keenly alive to an opportunity, such 
as we have put before you, to let this small sum stand 
in your way. Your first successful Photoplay should re- 
pay you for this service many times over. 

Having implicit faith and confidence in you, we have 
decided to make you an unusual proposition. If it is 
inconvenient at this time for you to pay the entire cost 
of synopsizing, publishing and copyrighting, we will make 
an exception in this instance “sf accept $5.00 now, and 
immediately upon receipt of this amount we will proceed 
to prepare a carefully constructed synopsis of your story, 
which will be forwarded to you promptly upon its com- 
pletion. In this manner considerable of the necessary 
work can be done now with much saving of time and 
enable you to judge for yourself the thoroness and effici- 
ency we inject into our service and methods. Then when 
you are ready to instruct us to proceed with the pub- 
lishing and copyrighting, you can remit $5.00 the balance 
due us. If, on the other hand, you should be in a posi- 
tion to pay the full cost as previously outlined, we will 
make a special concession and permit a deduction of 10% 
as a cash discount. 

Certainly this should remove the last doubt from your 
mind and leave no cause for further hesitancy on your 
part. Assuring you of our sincere desire to be of service 
to you, and that we may have the opportunity of giving 
your story the publicity it deserves, we remain 


Yours very truly, 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
273 MD/M20 M. Dusler 
enc. DJ Manuscript Department 


@ No. Lottie did not send her $10, nor her 
$5, nor her $21.50, nor her $15. She was 
rather discouraged by this time, anyway. Her 
efforts, it seemed, had been in vain. She had 
been paid to turn out the most inane, childish, 
and impossible story ever written. She had 
failed. Two widely advertised authorities, in- 
stead of conceding her the palm as the world’s 
most unpromising writer, had acclaimed her 
work. 

She had been particularly warned not to in- 
troduce a plot, and to avoid all semblance of 
logic or bikin, and especially, drama, imagin- 
ation, or suspense. Yet one report declared of 
her story: “It is modern, timely, dramatic. 
has been worked out with judg- 
ment, incidents and situations appearing logi- 
cal and the continuity properly balanced.” The 
other report insisted that it was “told with con- 
viction and sincerity,” that it was an ‘‘appeal- 
ing drama, . . . imaginative and sustained in 
suspense.” 

What more can Lottie possibly do to prove 
her ability to write the world’s worst piece of 


literature? Wait; she may surprise you! 
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How to Know a Salable 


Non-Fiction Subject 


_. . By FRANK CLAY CROSS 


ON a recent trip to 
New York, I sat at 
lunch with an edi- 
tor, discussing the 
reasons why so 
many manuscripts, 
written by begin- 
ners, are rejected 
by the magazines. 

“The surprising 
thing to me,” he 
said, “is that so 
many of the articles 
and stories that 
come to my office, 
are really well 
done. The writers 
know how to organize their material and they 
know how to write. What they don’t know 
is what to write about.” 

“Yes,” I replied. “I’ve had plenty of oppor- 
tunity to know that must be the case. But the 
hardest thing on earth to get through the head 
of a beginner is that he needs better ideas. He’s 
cocksure that his ideas are unbeatable. You 
can criticize almost any other feature of his 
writing and he’s likely to believe you, but criti- 
cize his subject matter and he’s antagonized 
right away.” 

Of course this reaction isn’t universal. Every 
now and then some beginning writer comes 
along who’ is eager to take any advice, so long 
as he knows that it comes from a fully com- 
petent authority. This is the beginner who 
makes good—whose name is destined to appear 
with increasing frequency in the magazines. 

Numerous amusing experiences have come to 
me, as a writer and critic, with persons to whom 
I have pointed out the impracticability of their 
ideas. Not long ago a man in Missouri sent 
me two articles: one, a description of Birming- 
ham where he had visited, and the other, a dis- 
cussion of wild flower gardens. 

I wrote back, telling him as tactfully as I 
could that the theme was hackneyed, as well 
as too obvious to interest an editor. 

In reply, he wrote back, advising me, in ef- 
fect, that I was full of hops. “If your criti- 
cism is valid,” he said, “what about all these 
articles describing American cities which Mor- 
ris Markey has been doing for McCall’s?” 
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Frank Clay Cross, associate editor of The 
Author & Journalist, has written articles 
for The American Mercury, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Parents’ Mag- 
azine. ete. Among February magazines 
carrying his articles are Country Home 
(under the pseudonym. Herbert Moulton) 
and Forum. 


In the first place, this writer needs to get 
it out of his head that he is in a class with 
Morris Markey. At least, as yet. Then again, 
Markey was not writing a description of one 
lone American city. His theme was infinitely 
bigger. He was making a survey of the con- 
temporary condition of civilization in a num- 
ber of leading American urban centers. 

This writer's article about wild flower gar- 
dens was better, and I told him so. Gardening 
articles have a pretty good market if they pres- 
ent new ideas. The trouble with his article 
was that it contained no new idea. It was 
simply a generalization of facts with which 
every wild-flower gardener is already familiar. 


OF the many articles which come to me for 
criticism, at least 95 out of 100 are as common- 
place with respect to subject matter as these two 
articles from my Missouri client. If they are 
not merely descriptions of some city or section 
of the country, they are trite dissertations on 
Abraham Lincoln, or Woodrow Wilson, or 
Thomas Edison, or on some other notable char- 
acter; or else they may be sketches of some 
lesser personages whom the writers have met. 
Then there are the articles advancing untried 
theories in economics, or in government, or in 
some other province of human relations. 

Now, if these articles contained mew infor- 
mation regarding Lincoln or Wilson or any 
other important historical character, there might 
be some hope for them. But they are merely 
rehashes of what has been said time and time 
again—facts to be found by anyone who cares 
to look inside an encyclopedia or a history. As 
for the lesser personages, most of them are not 
sufficiently prominent to warrant an article, or 
else they, too, have been already written up. 

The articles on economics and government 
miss fire, not necessarily because they are trite, 
but because few magazine editors are looking 
for articles of opinion except from famous au- 
thorities on the subjects discussed. It is per- 
fectly true that a shoemaker in Peoria, IIl., may 
conceive an economic program that is entirely 
worthy of consideration; but he must seek 
recognition of its merit elsewhere before he can 
hope to get an article about it into The Saturday 
Evening Post or Collier's. 

The misconception that magazine articles 
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deal with abstract opinion is very prevalent. 
Opinion, of course, is not taboo in them, but 
it is almost always presented in an indirect 
way. Let me give an example. 

A prominent engineer came to me with an 
article on railroads. It was simply a straight- 
forward presentation of the writer's ideas re- 
garding errors in railroad management, with- 
out a paragraph of anecdote or conversation. 
Such an article might find a home in a techni- 
cal magazine, but in a popular magazine— 
never. I explained to him how it was at fault 
and then showed him how he could present 
the same ideas in an indirect way. 

“Suppose you fictionize an incident,” I said, 
“describing an imaginary conversation with 
some railroad official. Instead of telling your 
ideas directly to the reader, tell them to your 
imaginary listener. Let him argue with you— 
draw you out. In that way you'll enable your 
reader to visualize a concrete incident. That's 
what articles are built of—concrete incidents— 
facts, or supposed facts. Not of abstractions.” 

In this instance, I was showing him how a 
theory may sometimes be developed into a sal- 
able article. More commonly, however, the 
theory must have been put to a test before it 
can be considered practicable article material. 
An abstract discussion of Marxianism would 
probably not receive a moment’s consideration 
from the editor of any popular magazine; but 
if it is an article on Marxianism in operation in 
Soviet Russia, or elsewhere, it is almost cer- 
tain to be read. 


@ WaT, then, are the requirements which a 
subject must meet to be suitable for a magazine 
article? In the first place, it must not be com- 
monplace. The article may deal with everyday 
facts—yes, certainly ; but it must deal with them 
in an original way. It must have a new slant. 

Secondly, it must be a tangible subject, not 
some vague abstraction. It must be a subject 
that can be developed in concrete elements; 
one that can be presented in a series of scenes 
which the reader can visualize—scenes in which 
human characters appear on the stage to act out 
incidents and re a pertinent to the discus- 
sion. The popular article of today employs very 
much the same technique as a fiction story. It 
is written largely in terms of action. There- 
fore the subject should be suitable to setting 
forth in action. 

Thirdly, it must have importance for the 
readers of the magazine in which it is intended 
to appear. This importance will be governed 
by such things as the prevailing vocation of the 
readers—their social and economic standing in 
the community, their educational qualifications, 
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and their preferred recreations. It may take 
various forms, but here are some of the more 
common of them: The article may tell the 
reader how to do something, or make some- 
thing, that he wants to do or make. It may 
help him to solve some personal or family 
problem, by relating how the writer, or some 
other person, found his way out of a similar. 
difficulty. It may carry inspiration for the 
reader. It may give him information which he 
is eager to have, about his favorite talkie star, 
for example, or about the safety of his insur- 
ance policy. It may interpret for him some 
public issue in which he is interested. What- 
ever it undertakes to do, however, must be 
something that the reader is looking for. It 
must entertain—certainly; but it must also con- 
tain “‘meat’’—something of importance to the 
reader. 


@ THE best discussion that I have ever read, 
concerning what a good article should involve, 
appeared some years ago in The American 
Magazine. It was written by John M. Siddall, 
who was then its editor. The following ab- 
stract of this article hits what I think were its 
high points: 


“What interests people? One thing only interests 
all human beings always, and that is the human be- 
ing himself. 

“There you have the gist of the matter. No pre- 
scription can beat it—if you want to know how to 
get at people and grip their attention. 

“Every human being likes to see himself in read- 
ing matter—just as he likes to see himself in a mir- 
ror. The ideal article for any publication (so far 
as ‘reader interest’ is concerned) would be one in? 
which every reader could find his own name. 

“The reason so much reading matter is unpopular 
and never attracts a wide reading public lies in the 
fact that the reader sees nothing in it for himself. 
Take an article, we'll say, entitled, ‘The Financial 
System of Canada.’ It looks dull, doesn’t it? It 
looks dull because you can’t quite see where it af- 
fects you. 

“Now take an article entitled, “Why it is easier 
to get rich in Canada than in the United States.’ 
That's different! Your interest is aroused! You won- 
der wherein the Canadian has an advantage over you. 
You look into the article to find out whether you 
can’t get an idea from it. 

“You can’t expect to attract people unless you do 
something for them. The journalist must look at 
things from the point of view of those he would 
reach. He must feel the needs of others and then 
reach out and meet those needs. He can never 
have a big following unless he gives something.” 


The writer who can take Mr. Siddall’s for- 
mula and apply it is bound to succeed. He 
must forget his self-centered interests, his pet 
ideas and his vague theories, and think about 
the reader’s interests. There is no other route, 
so far as I know, to success in non-fiction 
writing. 


Readers who would like to have Mr. Cross’s opinion of their article ideas may have it, WITHOUT 


CHARGE, by writing to him in care of The Author & Journalist. 
three outlines, provided they are limited to 200 words each. 
Ideas should be stated as concisely as possible. 


many as 
which you wish to develop them. 
portunity will be open until April 1, 1933. 


Any one c t may submit as 
Indicate, if possible, the markets for 
This exceptional op- 
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The Word Program for 


Juvenilez Books 


. By BERNICE G. ANDERSON 


AU THORS for 
children know that 
in writing for the 
enjoyment of little 
ones of the pre- 
school age it is 
highly important to 
use words of the 
child’s vocabulary, 
referring to objects 
and associations 
within his under- 
standing. 

The experienced 
author knows, too, 
that the pre-school 
child’s vocabulary 
is amazingly large, as certain obtainable word- 
lists show and his own observation tells him, 
and so the writing of books for this age is not 
monotonous in the least. 

What the author is likely to forget is that 
while his books are to be read ¢o children of the 
3 to 6 age, these same works are listed by the 
publishers, to be read by children of the 6 to 8 
age, or the 7 to 9 age, and that the reading en- 
joyment of children at these periods ies 
upon their comprehension and their speed. 

“Speed is conditioned by the number and du- 
ration of the eye pauses.” 

It would be well for all children’s writers 
who have not done so, to study the first sixty 
pages of Reed’s “Psychology of Elementary 
School Subjects” (from which comes the above 
quotation) for a thorough understanding of the 
reading needs of very young children. All- 
though the author may not have any desire to 
write primers and first readers for the schools, 
there is a chance that his books may be selected 
by educational committees of the different states 
for their school libraries. 

These committees, after first approving the 
contents of numerous books, evaluate the vo- 
cabularies, and rank the books accordingly. And 
so, an understanding of the “law of repetition’’ 
(not of phrases, in this cases, but of words) 
which is discussed at length in this psychology, 
would not come amiss. 

Reed’s “Psychology of Elementary School 
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Subects” explains that in reading, the eye moves 
across the page in a series of jumps with in- 
tervening pages, and when the end of the line 
is reached a long backward sweep is made to 
the beginning of the next line; that if the eyes 
fail to pause at the proper spot they make 
“scooting movements’ or a further backward 
movement, in order to see the right word. 

The author should aim to produce fewer and 
shorter eye pauses. It has been pointed out that 
a familiar word is no longer than a single let- 
ter; and so it is - to the author to make more 
two and three-syllable words familiar to the 
young reader—still remembering, of course, to 
keep the reading comprehensible. 


@ THE law of repetition refers to the good ad- 
vice in the old adage “Practice makes Perfect.” 
The practice of reading the same “big word” 
ten or fifteen times in the course of a 5000- 
word book is what the 6 to 8 and 7 to 9 ages 
need. 

If possible, let us reduce the frequency of 
such words as the, is, it, and be, and strive to 
repeat, at least ten times, such words of two 
and three syllables, as come within the child’s 

e criticism has been made, even of au- 
thors of textbooks, that too little attention has 
been paid to the law of repetition, the distribu- 
tion of longer words, which does occur, being 
due largely to chance. 

A good habit, while writing a story for little 
folks, is to have a separate sheet handy, and, 
for example, when you choose to use the word 
curious, write it on the separate sheet and then 
put a mark after the word each time you repeat 
it in the story. And aim to repeat it at least 
ten times. 

This is a quite different technique from that 
of the adult story wherein one aims to use as 
many different—and sometimes as startling— 
words as possible. 

It is an immense task, but if one wishes to 
evaluate one’s own book after it is written, 
the first thing to do (and this is what the edu- 
cational committees do) is to examine the en- 
tire vocabulary to determine which, according 
to a vocabulary lists, may not be with- 
in the child’s speaking vocabulary; then make 
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an alphabetical list of the words in the book, 
marking after each word the number of times 
it recurs. 

To make sure that authors for this age are not 
expected to adhere solely to provided vocabu- 
lary lists I wrote to the Association for Child- 
hood Education, in Washington, D. C., and 
this is what Miss Leeper, the executive secre- 
tary, wrote me about it: “It is not the general 
custom for authors to adhere entirely to the list 
given in this study, but they do use it as a guide 
and as a check for their own lists. Many au- 
thors find that it is necessary at times to use a 
two or three-syllable word which is not repeated 
in the course of the story.” 

This justified the use of two or three words 
I had felt it necessary to introduce only a time 
or two in my own books; but while such words 
help the telling of the story, they do not en- 
large the child’s vocabulary because they are not 
repeated often enough. 

In ‘“‘The Little Red Hen,” a story of about 
215 words—one with which everyone is fa- 
miliar and one commonly used in primers—the 
words Jittle Red Hen are repeated thirteen 
times, the word called is repeated only three 
times, but in the course of the thirteen stories 
in this particular primer, it is used three more 
times, which makes a good average. In this 
book such words as gingerbread, bumblebee, 
wood pecker, cupboard, goldenhair, and middle- 
sized are taught through repetition. The word 
fright appears but once. 

Every writer for small children—not merely 
the textbook author,—should have a child’s 
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vocabulary list on his desk for a guide, even 
though his common sense and his knowledge 
of children are reliable enough to keep him 
from using such words as ostentation, insatiable, 
and bedizenment, in the course of his stories. 

We should get our eyes open to the fact 
that there is such a thing as a ‘‘word program,” 
if we want to keep up with the rapid move- 
ment of the times. 
open to the fact that successful books—not only 
primers and readers, but ‘all books for this age 
—are now being graded in difficulty with re- 
spect to the mental age and experience of the 
young readers. A word program. Word- 
building, as in a pyramid. 


IF you will send 25 cents to the Association 
for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., a booklet will be 
sent to you—“A Study of the Vocabulary of 
Children Before Entering the First Grade.” 
This contains much interesting data, and a 
word-list of the nursery, kindergarten, and 
primary ages. I find this very helpful in my 
own work. 

Other valuable reference books are: 

“A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary 
Grades’’—Arthur I. Gates. 

“The Vocabularies of Ten First Readers’ 
J. L. Packer. 

“A Study of the Vocabularies of Beginning 
Books in Twelve Reading Methods’’—Selke. 

“Speech Development of a Child from Eigh- 
teen Months Old, to Six Years’’—Margaret 
Morse Nice. 


The Field of the Historical Article 


. . « By CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


HAT about that article on local history you 

worked up one summer; or that research you 

made, perhaps for a persistent professor, or 
for a college degree, or it may be for the pure pleas- 
ure of digging along some particular line that in- 
terested you? What have you done with that diary 
that had so much of historical value in it, which you 
found one rainy afternoon in an old trunk, together 
with those interesting letters of pioneer days which 
your wife inherited? 

There are definite places for almost every manu- 
script with material of historical value. The prob- 
abilities are that it will mot be paid for, for most of 
the historical manuscript outlets are not self-support- 
ing, and do not pay. Nevertheless they are excel- 
lent magazines to make.’” Not only does your in- 
clusion mark you as a scholar, but it is to these mag- 
azines that the future research worker will go for 
material, and what you have contributed may some- 
time loom big, when history concerns itself with 
that special subject. It may be a bit of local his- 
tory, and one never knows what small town is fos- 


tering a future president, or what obscure hamlet will 
produce another Lindberg. History, of any locality, 
is important. 

Many states have historical magazines, fostered 
perhaps by a university, or by a state historical so- 
ciety, or a museum. Sections as a whole have his- 
torical publications. It is often advantageous to get 
your material into one of these reputable magazines 
which are duly listed and recorded by the libraries 
throughout the nation. There is a certain satisfac- 
tion, which cannot be measured by dollars, in know- 
ing that you have contributed something toward the 
knowledge of humanity. If the dollars loom import- 
ant, and to most of us they do, perhaps you can write 
up this same historical material in a popular vein, 
for magazines or the larger newspapers of your vicin- 
ity, or for publicity publications of your state. 


The magazines listed here are all found in the 
Congressional Library at Washington, and are duly 
filed there for the future reference of scholars. There 
is no hard and fast rule as to length. The more 
general length seems to be around 3000 words, and 
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occasionally one finds a single issue devoted to but 
one article, when the scholarship and general his- 
torical value of the article warrants the space. 

Your particular interest may have taken all your 
spare time for years. The subject may be such a 
one as will interest only a small group of scholars. 
Or your material may be simple and interesting to 
the average reader. It may feature the settlement 
of a certain town, or the finding of unusual Indian 
relics in your locality. Letters, if they are old enough, 
contribute much to the social history of their day. 
Any scrap of writing which the Pilgrim fathers have 
left, for instance, has become a precious historical 
treasure. Such records and knowledge which you or 
your family possess should be shared. 

Possibly you have become interested in the move- 
ments of a certain early explorer in your state. Or 
perhaps you had a theory that the present histories 
are all wrong about some little point. If you think 
you have proved your point, the results of your 
searching should be permanently preserved. Be cer- 
tain that if you do preserve them the historians of 
the future will find what you have written and cor- 
rect that particular point, providing your article is 
published in the historical magazine best suited to 
receive it. 

Many Protestant and Catholic magazines are in- 
terested in material dealing with the early history 
of their people in various localities. I have in- 
cluded in this list only those magazines listing them- 
selves as almost exclusively historical, and as being 
so filed at the Congressional Library. 

There are stories of pioneers yet living among us 
which should be preserved. In fact there is histori- 
cal material on every hand. Whatever you contrib- 
ute of real historical value will live, be quoted and 
referred to long after your own span of life has be- 
come “ancient history.” 
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American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia. 
Quarterly. 715 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 

American Historical Review. Quarterly. Published by 
The Macmillan Company. Goes to all members of the 
American History _ Association. MSS. to Henry S. 
Bourne, 40 B St., S. W., Washington, D. C 

Americana. [Illustrated Quarterly. (Also articles on 
genealogy, heraldry and literature.) The American His- 
torical Society, Inc., 16 Union St., Somerville, N. J., 
or 80-90 8th Ave., New York. 

Annals of Iowa. Quarterly. Published by the Histori- 
cal Memorial and Art Dept. of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Canadian Historical Review. Quarterly. University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Catholic Historical Review. 
versity, Washington, D. C 

Colorado Magazine. Bi-Monthly. Published by the 
State Historical Society of Colorado. The State Mu- 
seum, Denver, Colorado. 

The Confederate Veteran. Monthly. (In the interest 
of Confederate associations and kindred topics. Includes 
poetry and fiction as well as historical articles and notes 
and reports of various veteran activities, etc.) Meth- 
odist Publishing House Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 

Current History. Monthly. (Contemporary material 
only.) New York Times mpany, publishers, Times 
Square, New York. 


Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine. 
Monthly. Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


General Magazine and Historical Chronicle. Quarter- 
ly. (A literary, scientific and historical magazine.) Pub- 
lished by the General Alumni Society of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Irvine Auditorium, 34th and Spruce Sts., 
Philadelphia. 

History. Quarterly. Journal of the Historical Associa- 
tion (England). Send manuscripts to Assistant Editor 
of History, at the Institute of Historical Research, Malet 
St., London, W. C. 1, England. 


Hispanic American Historical Review. 
Published by Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. 


Quarterly. Catholic Uni- 
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MSS. to managing editor, James A. Robertson, 54 Flow- 
er Ave., Takoma Park, Maryland. 

Indiana Magazine of History. Quarterly. Published 
by the Department of History of Indiana University and 
the Indiana Historical Society. MSS. to Wm. O. Lynch, 
oo of History, Indiana University, Bloomington, 


Iowa Journal of History and Politics. Quarterly. State 
Historical Society of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa. 

The Journal of Modern History. Quarterly. Published 
in cooperation with the Modern European Section of the 
American Historical Association, at the University of 
Chicago. (Note: Articles are not necessarily strictly 
contemporary as the title of the magazine might lead 
one to believe.) MSS. to Acting Editor, The Journal of 
Modern History, Room 515, 126 59th St., Chicago. 

Journal of Negro History. Quarterly. Sociological and 
historical articles dealing with the negro. Published by 
the Association for the study of the Negro, Life and 
History, Inc., 1538 9th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Register Kentucky State Historical Society. Quarter- 
ly. MSS. to H. V. McChesney, editor, Frankfort, Ky. 


Maryland Historical Magazine. Quarterly. Published 
by the Maryland Historical Association, 201 W. Monu- 
ment St., Baltimore, Md. 

Medford Historical Register. 
the Medford (Mass.) Historical Society, 
Ave., Medford, Mass. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review. Quarterly. Pub- 
lished by Mississippi Valley Historical Association. MSS. 
to Arthur C. Cole, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Missouri Historical Review. Quarterly. Published by 
the State Historical Society of Missouri. MSS. to 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 


New England Historical and Genealogical Register. 
Quarterly. Published by the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Society, 9 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass. (While the magazine states that it is interested 
in genealogical, biographical and historical articles, the 
emphasis seems to be on the first two classifications.) 

New England Quarterly. Historical Review of New 
England Life and Letters. Quarterly. Portland, Me. 
> to Stewart Mitchell, 314 Hotel Somerset, Boston, 

ass. 

New Mexico Historical Review. Quarterly. Published 
by the Historical Society of New Mexico and the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. MSS. to Lansing B. Bloom, 
State University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 

New York Genealogical and Biographical Record. 
Quarterly. (Devoted mainly to the interests of Ameri- 
can genealogy and biography, but history is also men- 
tioned, and articles probably may be used occasionally. 
New York Genealogical and Biographical Society, 24 
58th St., New York. 

Quarterly Journal of the New York State Historical 
Association. Quarterly. Published by the New York 
State Historical Association, Albany, N. Y. 

North Carolina Historical Review. Quarterly. Pub- 
lished by the North Carolina Historical Commission, Cor. 
Fayetteville and Morgan Sts., Raleigh, N. C. 


Quarterly. Published by 
10 Governors 


Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Bi phy. 
Quarterly. Published by the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, 1300 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

South Carolina Historical and Biographical Magazine. 
Quarterly. Published by the South Carolina Historical 
Society, Library Bldg., King St., Charleston, S. C. 

_ Southwestern Historical Quarterly. Quarterly. Pub- 
lished by the Texas State Historical Association, Aus- 
tin, Tex. MSS. to Eugene C. Barker, Austin, Tex., or 
Herbert E. Bolton, Berkeley, Calif. 

Speculum—A Journal of Mediaeval Studies. 
members of the Mediaevel Academy of America. 
terly. Cambridge, Mass. 


Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine. 
Quarterly. MSS. to Lyon G. Tyler, Holdcroft P. O., 
Charles City County, Va. 

Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. Quar- 
terly. Published by Virginia Historical Society, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The Vermonter. Monthly. Deals with fiction, poetr 
and descriptive matter appertaining to the state, as well 
as with historical material. White River Junction, Vt. 


William and Marys College Historical Magazine. 
Quarterly. Published by William and Marys College. 
MSS. to E. G. Swem, Library at William and Marys 
College, Williamsburg, Va. 

Wisconsin Magazine of History. Quarterly. 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Goes to 


Quar- 


State 
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Writing Series in Spare Time 


. . . By J. EDMUND BREWTON 


SEVEN years ago | 
made a_ profitable 
discovery. Writing 
only in my spare 
time, I had found 
it difficult to write 
long articles requir- 
ing extended effort 
and concentration, 
and had, therefore, 
turned my attention 
and effort toward 
short fillers. Sin- 
gle short fillers 
sold, but they did 
not bring in checks 
of much size. And 
here is where my profitable discovery came in. 
I found that short articles, and even long ones, 
written in series, sold readily, that is, of course, 
provided the basic idea was interest-provoking. 


Twenty-four little 300-word items on such 
subjects as ‘““Why we turn to the right,” “Why 
we shake hands,” “Why men tip their hats,” 
and “Why a barber pole is striped,” written in 
series under the general title “Little Stories of 
Common Customs,” sold to Boys’ Comrade on 
its first trip out. Little articles like these could 
be written easily in spare time and when they 
were strung together in series they could be 
made to bring in checks of some size. Thus 
was the discovery made. 

Informational articles for juvenile publica- 
tions lend themselves readily to series. Some 
ideas for series can be carried indefinitely and 
bring to the writer a steady income. Two se- 
ries, “Little Stories of Common Words” and 
“Little Stories of Every-Day Expressions,” have 
aa almost inexhaustible. Both series have 

een syndicated to juvenile publications. Six- 

ty-two ‘‘word”’ stories of about 500 words each, 
and fifty-six “every-day expression’’ stories of 
the same length, have been sold, and the idea 
is still a good one for further use. 

Other informational series that have sold are: 
“Talks About Trees,” a series of stories about 
historic trees; “Little Talks About American 
Towns,” a series presenting interesting facts 
about our towns; “Romance of Food Names,” 
a series of little stories giving the origins of 
food names; and “Striking Statements About 
Our States,” a series presenting unusual state- 
ments about our states. 


J. Edmund Brewton 


The series idea is not only usable in writing 
short informational articles, but is equally as 
usable in writing short inspirational articles. 


Three inspiration articles, ‘IMPatience,”’ 
“IMPoliteness,’ and ‘IMPossible,” sold read- 
ily as a series under the general title, ‘Beware 
of the Imps.”’ 


@ ONCE one acquires the knack of writing 
these inspirational series, general subjects sug- 
gest themselves continually. The general title 
should be novel and catchy and interest-pro- 
voking. But above all else, it must tie up with 
the individual article titles. ‘The Anatomy of 
Success’’ is a novel title for a series, and there 
is a direct tie-up with the individual article 
titles, “On Your Toes,” “Keep Your Eyes 
and Ears Open,” “Use Your Head,” “Keep 
Abreast of the Times,’ “Don’t Get Down- 
hearted,” and “Backbone.” These were re- 
cently published in Boys’ Comrade. 


This tie-up is illustrated in another series re- 
cently published. A series of twelve 1000- 
word articles with individual titles such as 
“Friendship,” —_‘‘Mastership,”’ “Leadership,” 


‘Workmanship,’ “Partnership,” “Stewardship,” \ 


“Hardship,” “Sportsmanship,” “Scholarship,” 
“Worship,” ‘Followership,” and ‘‘Citizenship,” 
is presented under the general title, “When 
Your Ship Comes In.” A series just finished 
discusses ‘‘Intemperance,” “Inconstancy,” “In- 
accuracy,” “Indecision,” “Indolence,” and “‘In- 
action.”” What general title is given the se- 
ries? “Ins to Leave Out’ seems to give it the 
necessary novelty and tie-up. 

Writing short articles in series in spare time 
is eer and profitable. One can write an 
individual article of a series at a sitting, and 
this is an important thing to the spare-time 
writer. He has finished a unit and can feel that 
he has accomplished something. But he is not 
through, there are other units of the series to be 
written. Other units to be written if the se- 
ries is to be finished as planned! This sense 
of incompleteness is the spur every spare- 
time writer needs to keep him at his writing. 


So it is that the series idea serves the spare- 
time writer by giving him a sense of complete- 
ness, in that an individual unit of a series may 
be finished at one time, and a sense of incom- 
pleteness in that there are other units yet to be 
written before the whole is complete. 
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A PURLOINED STAKE 


. . . By WALKER A. TOMPKINS 


DURING the hec- 
tic days of the 
Klondike rush, an 
ambitious chechaco 
in the States broke 
into his neighbor's 
general store, pre- 
empted enough 
provisions to stake 
him for the trek to 
the goldfields, and 
disappeared, 
a fugitive from jus- 
tice. 

Two years later 
he returned to the 
scene of his crime 
and paid for the purloined goods at the rate 
of 50 to 1, with gold dust. “I knew I could 
strike it rich if I had the stake to get there 
with,”” he excused his act. “All I needed was 
a toehold to get started.” 

It’s the same way, lots of times, with us 
struggling members of the writing fraternity 
who are still grinding out our apprenticeship of 
that first million words. We face the type- 
writer with plots coming about as thick as 
corkscrews at a revival meeting, and wish we 
had a stake to enable us to get to the treasure- 
fields of our imaginations—a sort of mental 
toehold, so to speak. 

There are ways, and ways, of starting the old 
Muse to working. Some of us get a corking 
start on a story from a catchy title; others build 
their plots around a character; many need only 
an opening situation to start an imaginative 
gold rush. 


Those of us in the latter category can learn 
a lesson from the potential gold miner who 
“borrowed” his stake, and profited therefrom. 
Only, in our case, the provisions consist of a 
dramatic situation from which to start a yarn; 
and the storekeeper we are about to rob is old 
Ma Nature, herself. 


We usually associate her with the sweeter 
things of outdoor life—the soughing of the 
breeze in the cedars, the burble of the prairie 
stream, the roar of the surf. But did you ever 
try pitting your hero against the rougher ele- 
ments of Nature—such as fire, water, darkness, 
heat, or cold? 


Whether you write gangster yarns, tales of 
the Western cattle ranges, stories of the briny 


Walker A. Tompkins 


sea, or even mushy screeds for the love pulps— 
you can profit by stealing an opening situation 
from Nature, and paying her back with a full- 
blossomed story that should, other things being 
equal, find a permanent home between the cov- 
ers of a magazine. 

What do I mean? Well, let us imagine our 
hero combating, say, fire. Start out with a 
paragraph something like this: 

Henderson cringed back before the swelter of heat, 
one upflung arm protecting his blistered face from 
the sparks and cinder-laden smoke. The sleeve of 
his shirt was smouldering from the sheer heat of the 


air as he struggled on, batting seared lids over eye- 
balls that felt scalded and aflame in their sockets. . . . 


Now, if you belong to that class of writers 
who only need an opening situation to start 
your mental fireworks apopping, you're all set. 

What picture does that paragraph conjure in 
your imagination? If you write racketeering 
stories, perhaps Henderson is a police sergeant, 
fighting his way into a flaming store building 
to rescue the innocent victim of the gangster’s 
bomb. 

Or maybe, if detective stories are your forte, 
the hero is a sleuth battling through the flames 
of the deserted hotel to uncover the corpse and 
a string of clews which the fire was supposed 
to destroy. 

It doesn’t take much imagination to picture 
Henderson as a gallant cowpuncher, pushing 
across a blazing prairie to rescue his wounded 
saddle-pard. Perhaps he’s a handsome hero on 
his way to save the girl of his dreams from a 
burning cabin (which leaves a whispering 
mountain stream available for the love-story 
writer to use as background to that thrilling 
clinch after the rescue). 


@ Now let us try stealing Nature’s opposite 
element, water, and putting it to work for us. 
We might start thusly: 


The rushing current tore at Henderson’s pumping 
arms, dragging him under. His lungs were oeaitecr 
heart slamming his eardrums as he peered through 
the swirling rush of water. He sucked in a gasp of 
reviving air as he felt his head break water in a 
smother of foam... . 


That could be our detective, hurled off the 
bridge by a gangster villain; or a sailor who 
has just felt the decks sink beneath him, in the 
middle of a heaving, green-frothed sea; or then 
again, possibly it’s Prince Charming swimming 
through the wreckage-strewn expanse of the 
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flooding river, about to seize in his arms the 
body of the drowning beauty. 

We'll swipe the element of darkness; 
couldn’t you fit almost any hero—cowboy, 
sailor, bond salesman, Sahara cameleer—to 
these openings ? 


Henderson thrust trembling hands before him as 
he groped forward through the gloom. Darkness, so 
stifling that it seemed to press back his jutting eyes, 
crowded against his skin as he pushed one foot ahead 
of the other, inch by inch, nerves taut, ears alert .. . 
Somewhere, here in the ebon gloom which igs ee 
him like the black folds of a stygian shroud, lurked 


Or borrow Mother Nature’s icy breath for 
the moment, and— 


Henderson had ceased to wonder how the blood 
could be coursing through his veins. They must be 
frozen solid as a block of ice by now. ... The air 
stung his nostrils, its frigid blast seeming to frost his 
throat as he moved his numbed, dragging body on- 
ward through the whorling snow... . 


@ Get the idea? After nailing that elusive 
situation, you can return the compliment later 
with compound interest. One thing will lead 
to another—possibly your purloined paragraph 
will be your climactic struggle, instead of your 


lead. 
Anyway, it’s given us our mental toehold, 


and that’s what we started out to get. 


vvvyv 


GOOD CHEER FOR NON-CARTOONISTS 
By Will Herman 


OMEONE once said, “A photograph is worth a 

thousand words.” This is true of a well-drawn 

cartoon. A joke that would fall flat as a writ- 
ten account might be a knockout as a drawing. Re- 
member, I don’t say will be, but might be. If there 
is any humor at all in the idea, then the cartoon will 
at least double the value of it. 

“But,” you're going to say, “that leaves me out. 
I’m no cartoonist, and what’s more, don’t know any- 
one who is.” 

I’ve got some cheerful news for you. It isn’t nec- 
essary to be a cartoonist in order to sell cartoons. 
All that you need is ideas, and if you have them 
your fortune is made. 

All of the humor magazines have their regular 
staff cartoonists. There is but one fault with many 
of them, and that is lack of ideas. Therefore your 
suggestions are always welcome. Just send them in 
on individual slips of paper, and if acceptable, the 
publications will be glad to pay you for them—any- 
where from two to Efteen dollars per idea. Not so 
bad, considering that all the tedious work of making 
the cartoon is taken out of your hands. 

Here is a typical example of how to send in your 
suggestion: 

“Woman and man in living room. Man dressed 
in uniform and has a chair upraised in right hand. 
The other is pointing at woman who is advancing 
with a rolling pin. Above the man is inscribed the 
phrase: ‘Down, Mary, down.’ The title of this 
cartoon would be ‘The Absent-Minded Lion Trainer 
at Home.’” 
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Simple, isn’t it? Now you try some. Following is 
a list of the possible markets for your brain children. 
It would be advisable to obtain one or two copies 
of each magazine in order to reach an understanding 
of the individual types of humor used by each. Here's 
wishing you plenty of gags, and a check for each 
of them. 

Calgary Eye-Opener, 602 McKee Bldg., Minneapolis. 
Pays $2 for every cartoon suggestion accepted. 

Whiz Bang, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. Pays 
on acceptance for cartoon suggestions. 

Bunk, 155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
cartoon suggestions. 

Judge, 18 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y. Pays from $3 
to $15 on publication for humorous ideas and cartoon 
suggestions. 

Hooey, Sexton Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Pays on ac- 
ceptance for cartoon suggestions. More sophisticated type. 

Blah, 216 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

The Clown, 325 S. 16th St., Allentown, Pa. 

Ballyhoo, 100 5th Ave., New York. 

Smokehouse Monthly, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn., 
pays on acceptance for cartoon ideas. 

Note: Due to the changing of hands, and the ceasing 
of publication of so many magazines nowadays, it is ad- 
visable to keep on the lookout for these magazines every 
month or so. 


Pays $10 for 


vvv 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


TRIAL AND ERROR—WRITING AND SELLING, by Jack 
Woodford. Carlyle House, New York, $3.00. 


Some years ago when I met Jack Woodford in Chi- 
cago, he told me, in effect, that he had a few for- 
mulas for stories which if followed could not help 
but bring acceptances. Since then he has written 
many articles on writing and has been a featured and 
popular contributor to THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 
Readers liked his articles, for Jack is not only a suc- 
cessful author of short-stories, articles and novels, 
but he is also conscious of his processes of creative 
work and articulate enough to convey his theories 
and ideas clearly to the reader. 


Now he has written a book on writing and fairly 


enough calls it “a dithyramb on the subject of writ- 
ing and selling.” I warn you of two things at the 
outset. One, this is a book you will read—from 
cover to cover—as you would a novel. Here is no 
dry-as-dust dissertation on the art of writing. It is 
an informal, long but not tiresome discussion by a 
man capable of dispensing with all conventional im- 
pedimenta of the lecturer. 

Second, the book will be found strong fare for 
children, It may even shock the prurient. It will 
doubtless be surprising to find suspense referred to 
as either a system of sadism or masochism and 
though the point may not be convincing, it is not 
without merit. 

Unfortunately, the formulas Woodford offers are 
not as infallible as he would have you believe. In- 
trinsically they are valuable. But much more than 
Jack’s book and even the procedure he describes will 
be necessary for developing one’s ability. In spite 
of the author’s disdain of most fiction-writing courses, 
a good one is needed to help the reader of his book 
to put into practice the recommendations he makes. 

But no writer will go wrong in buying this book. 
It is free of pedantries and confusing technical 
terms. It will teach one more about the professional 
side of writing than all the books on authorship writ- 
ten by college professors. As a cathartic, washing 
clean the toxic condition of distorted or fallacious 
ideas about writing, Jack Woodford’s “Trial and 
— is unconditionally prescribed.—David Raffe- 
ack. 
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DISCOURAGED: 


Read Jack Woodford’s 


“TRIAL AND ERROR * * * 
WRITING AND SELLING” 


by the author of 7 books and 2000 sto- 
ries and articles in leading’ magazines! 
Here, for the first time, a phenomenally 
successful writer reveals every trick of 
the trade, every writing and _ selling 
point known only to professionals. 


With sales ranging from COSMOPOLITAN to 
PEP STORIES, from AMERICAN MERCURY to 
ARGOSY, from FORUM to TRUE STORY, Wood- 
ford presents 26 big chapters on every type of 
story and article he has ever written and sold— 
on how you can write and sell them—including 
three amazing chapters on Agents: People you 
send your money to! Editors: People you send 
your stories to! Publishers: Who invest their 
money in you! 

Harry Stephen Keeler, famous author and editor, 
says: ‘‘Woodford has blown the lid off of the 
whole writing, selling, and publishing game in this 
amazing departure from the thousand and one 
other books on such subjects. ... It is as packed 
with laughs as it is with inside information.” 


“TRIAL AND ERROR” is selling fast; order 
now. ($3.00, postpaid. Cash with order or C.O.D.) 


Carlyle Gouse 


PUBLISHERS 


307 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


SALES—NOT PROMISES! 


Sold Kent Meader’s book-length mystery yarn to DIME 
MYSTERY BOOK MAGAZINE, AFTER PERSISTENT 
SUBMISSIONS TO EDITORS. SOLD Frederick Black’s 
juvenile Christmas yarn to THE CATHOLIC BOY “first 
crack out of the box.” Sent Verne Wickham check for 
golf yarn sold to THE SUNDAY LEDGER—all recent 
sales, with proof gladly furnished. A reliable agent doesn’t 
promise much—but HE MAKES SALES FOR HIS CLI- 
ENTS. Send for my folder; it’s free. Fees are reason- 
able. I have written four books that will help you to sell 
to FOUR DIFFERENT TYPES OF MAGAZINES TO- 
DAY—only $2.00, postpaid. All written from practical 
experience as AUTHOR, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
CRITIC. JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, P. O. Box 10, Station 
“R”, New York City. 


EXPERT TYPING 


At 30c_ per 1000 words, with carbon copy. Includes 
corrections in spelling, punctuation and grammar and 
extra outer pages. Best quality bond paper. 


20% discount on book lengths. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 
Venice, Ohio 


WRITERS! Sell Your Stories 


By direct personal editorial contact in New York—the 
largest world story market—we supply manuscripts for 
a a Send us your short stories, plays, poems, 
ooks—WE SELL THEM OR TELL YOU WHY! New 
writers assisted to start selling. Fee waived for selling 


writers. 
PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
65 Fifth Ave., A.J. New York City 


NOW 


28 Lessons 

56 Daily Reports 

24 Charts and Tables 

18 Tests 

Appendix (with “answers” to tests) 

A Complete and Fascinating Self-Study 
Course (without service) 


$5.00 
TRO « 
Creative Ability Developer 
By David Raffelock 


This remarkable course is for every writer. It is 
a scientific, psychological and modern method of 
developing creative literary ability. Every writer 
will profit from it, Hundreds have. This is a course 
that has received more enthuslastic approval than 
any other book, course, or writer-ald ever published. 
Purchased and praised by such well-known authors 
as George Brenn, James W. Routh, Ray Nafziger, 
Barry Scobee, Edward Parrish Ware, George C, 
Shinn and many others. 


Partial list of Lessons: How to Create a Literary 
Background for Yourself, Regulating Your Source 
of Inspiration, How to Use Aids for Writers, What 
Kind of Imagination Have You, The Equipment for 
Creative Writing, Drama—What It is and How to 
Create It, The Relation Between Creative Imagina- 
tlon and the Subconscious Mind, Analysis of What 
Editors Want, Determining Your Aptitude for 
Writing Essays, Articles, Book Reviews, Plays, 
Novels and Poetry. 


INCLUDED IN THE CHAPTERS OF THE 
COURSE is a complete book on fiction writing, one 
of the most professional and practical ever writ- 
ten. The chapters of this book are: The Quality 
That Makes Stories Sell, Why Editors Have Ta- 
boos, Debunking Plot, The Show Window of Flic- 
tion, How to Make Puppets Live, Keeping the 
psec Interested and The Business of Selling 

tories. 


AVAIL YOURSELF OF THE OPPORTUNITY 
TO BUY THIS $60 COURSE NOW AT ONLY $5! 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 

1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


LET US PREPARE—— 

An original Plot, for you, in detailed synopsis with 
named and delineated characters. Will fill orders ac- 
cording to your request. Only strictly suitable mate- 
rial used; any subject for short shorts, short stories, 
serials, etc. Prompt service. We aim to satisfy you. 
Our prices are reasonable. Write to— 

AUTHOR’S RESEARCH EXCHANGE 

Amite, Louisiana 


NEW YORK EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
Established 1918 


Accuracy—Neatness—Promptness Guaranteed 
Prose: 1000 Words—1 Carbon Copy____- 30c 
Postrs: 

Above LOW prices issued to cope with depression conditions. 
TAKE ADVANTAGE NOW. 

No job too small or too large for us to handle. We shall be 

glad to co-operate, so let us know your problems. 


BESNER 
439 Hudson Terminal Bldg., B-30 Church St., New York, N.Y. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE’ SOURCES | 


Real America, subtitled “The Outspoken Maga- 
zine,” is announced as a new monthly to be issued 
from 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago, under the edi- 
torship of Edwin Baird, who also edits Real Detec- 
tive. Mr. Baird writes that the first issue will appear 
on the newsstands late in February. “It will blaze 
a new trail in magazine publishing. In editorial 
content it will be unlike any other publication. For 
this reason, it is suggested that prospective contrib- 
utors, before submitting manuscripts, examine a copy 
of the first issue, which will typify our editorial aim. 
Right now I am in the market for material in har- 
mony with our policy, and I am particularly eager 
to see the work of new writers. All manuscripts 
will be read promptly, and I shall endeavor to give 
decisions within 24 hours of their receipt. Those 
accepted will be paid for on acceptance at a good 
rate. Additional payment will be made for photo- 
graphs.” A further statement of policy is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Real America will enter the magazine field 
with its April, 1933, issue, with an editorial policy 
different from that of all other publications. _ Its 
primary purpose is to tell the REAL TRUTH about 
present conditions in America, without fear or favor. 
Anything of vital interest to the American public 
will be treated frankly and fairly in its columns. It 
will feature controversial subjects and it will deal 
largely in personalities. It will be profusely illus- 
trated with photographs, and all its articles will be 
played up in a vigorous manner. It will appeal to 
that large class of American magazine readers who 
want to know what is happening behind the scenes 
in politics and finance. It will expose corruption and 
graft wherever found. It will be fearless in reveal- 
ing conditions that should be brought to public no- 
tice. It will always be outspoken. It will be neither 
over-sensational nor over-conservative, but will be 
aimed at that vast multitude of Americans who want 
the real facts about present-day conditions presented 
to them in the most interesting manner.” Tem- 
porarily, until March 5, manuscripts for this magazine, 
as well as Real Detective, should be addressed to 
Edwin Baird, editor, at his home, 1120 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago. 


“Technocracy,” which has aroused a tempest of in- 
terest and comment throughout the nation, is bring- 
ing forth several new magazines. Technocracy Re- 
view, published monthly by Hugo Gernsback, 96 
Park Place, New York, is the first to appear, but 
others are under preparation. There is even a month- 
ly devoted to “exposing” Technocracy; it is entitled 
Bunknocracy, and is published at 701 Spring Arcade 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 


The Perth Company, 393 7th Ave., New York, is 
a new book publishing house which will specialize 
in books of a military nature. 


Love Classics is the new title of the Clayton mag- 
azine, 155 E. 44th St., New York, previously issued 
under the title of My Love Story. It is edited by F. 
Orlin Tremaine, and uses first-person love stories, 
not confessional in type. In common with the other 
magazines of the Clayton group, this magazine is 
ones paying on acceptance, at rates around 1 cent a 
word, 


The Clayton Magazines, 155 E. 44th St., New 
York, which have been considerably in arrears with 
contributors, recently informed all whose material had 
been accepted or published, but not paid for, that a 
decision had been reached for the “funding” of past 
indebtedness, and for payment on acceptance, at con- 
siderably reduced rates, for all new material. Pur- 
suant with this word, early in January, the Clayton 
Publishing Company sent to its unpaid authors sev- 
eral thousand dollars in notes bearing interest at 5 
per cent and falling due in July. At the same time, 
announcement was made that all magazines of this 
group are back on a pay-on-acceptance basis, for all 
future material accepted, but that rates will be ,con- 
siderably lower. Judging from scattered informatibn 
received by contributors, these rates will be around 1 
cent a word. Cowboy Stories and Western Adven- 
tures, of this group, using reprint fiction, have been 
discontinued. Some of the other magazines are being 
changed in format to the large, flat size, with illustra- 
tions. Shortly after the revamping of rates, Henry 
A. McComas, who has been editor of Ace High and 
other magazines of the group, announced the ter- 
mination of his connection with the company. His 
place has been taken by John DuBarry. Ace High 
will be continued on a semi-monthly schedule, with 
the size reduced to 128 pages and the price 10 cents. 
Mr. DuBarry writes: “We want complete novels 
not to exceed 20,000 words, short-stories up to 6000 
(preferably less), and articles of 2500. Serials will 
vary in length and installment size. We will con- 
tinue to specialize in the West and to present also 


the North and sports. We will use more stories of > 


general action, falling outside of these three divisions. 
Fast action, progressing from a fast start, and strong 
characterization, coupled with a forceful, colorful 
style, are the qualities we want to stress.” Other 
magazines of the Clayton group are Clues, Five 
Novels Monthly, Love Classics, Ranch Romances, 
Rangeland Love Stories, and Bunk. 


The Anchor Magazine, 7714 64th St., Glendale, 
N. Y., is a new monthly magazine catering to the 
interests of the nation-wide Junior Naval Militia 
organization. John L. Scherer, editor, writes: “Al- 
though we will feature news of the activities of the 
battalions of the organization, comprising a member- 
ship of more than 22,000 boys, we will also run sto- 
ries and articles such as are found in other juvenile 
magazines. We desire stories of adventure, mystery, 
fictionized history, the sea, etc., in lengths of 2200 
to 2600 words. Articles should deal with such sub- 
jects as seamanship, aviation, travel, hobbies, camp- 
ing, sports, exploration, science, achievement, model 
building, famous soldiers and sailors, famous ves- 
sels, etc. Length, 1200 to 1600 words. The age 
of readers is from 10 to 18 years. Payment will be 
on publication at from 1/4 to 1 cent a word.” 


Common Sense, 155 E. 44th St., New York, is a 
new magazine using articles on factual, economic, 
and political subjects, with social implications, in 
lengths of 1500 to 3000 words. Some short fact 
items and fillers are purchased. A. M. Bingham is 
editor. Payment is on acceptance at 2 cents a word. 
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“MY CHECK FOR $337.50 
IS ENCLOSED” 


That’s what Gladys Marie Hobart of San Francisco 
read when she opened one of my letters in November, 
1932. It covered her first story sold—for $375.00. Three 
weeks later my check for her second sale was enroute 
to her. : 

But Miss Hobart is only one of scores of new writ- 
ers for whom we put across first magazine sales last 


IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of 
mine—every one a “new writer’”—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 


tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished and plays produced. One had a musical 
comedy produced. 


THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 
LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 


year. And of fourteen books by my clients published 
last year, eight were “‘first novels.” , 


Unknown writers, even perhaps as you, are selling! 
In acknowledging my check, Miss Hobart wrote: 


“‘When I sought your help, I was in an indigo state of 
despair. After seven years of consistent effort, I had decided 
I'd better be prepared to give up my desire to be an author. 
So when you encouraged me to keep trying, I was ever so 1 offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collabora- 


©) happy to drag out the typewriter and struggle some more. tion—Coaching. 
“I am deeply grateful for the help you have given me in My own work appears in leading magazines. I 
do for myself what 1 offer to. do for others. 

If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M 


San Francisco, Calif. 


making this sale. My only regret is that I delayed so long 
in seeking your assistance.”’ 


AVAIL YOURSELF OF REAL HELP: 


The same practical professional guidance which brought 
Miss Hobart success is available to you. Send me one or 
several manuscripts and I will render a candid report on 
their sales possibilities and undertake their negotiation if 
likely to sell. Or I will help you whip them into the most 
effective form through vigorous, constructive criticism, re- 
vision and replot suggestions. There will be included advice 
regarding future production for active markets. 

CONSIDER the wasted time, effort and postage of un- 
guided production and haphazard submission—and balance it 
against the negligible reading fee of 50c per thousand words, 
a minimum of $2.00 on any single manuscript, which I 
charge. (Special rates on books.) And remember that as 
soon as we reach a $1,000 quota of sales all charges except 
the commission of 10% on American and 15% on foreign 
sales, are dropped. 


Send your manuscripts, or write for circular 


i AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


CAN’T YOU SELL? 


Perhaps you need intelligent, sympathetic criticism 
and guidance. 

I am interested in the work of new writers, as well 
as in that of veterans. 

Send for circulars and editorial recommendations 


from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John 
Farrar, and twenty other famous editors and pub- 


a 45 West 45th St. New York, N.Y. lishers. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
CHECKS—NOT REJECTION SLIPS! Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Big Market for good stories! I am selling for others 55 West Forty-second St., New York, N. Y. 
—send me yours—I CAN SELL ’EM FOR YOU! 
criticism, per 1 words; minimum $2. ee 
sion on sales. Stamped envelope must accompany a . : 
manuscripts. + nec Expert Typing and Criticism. 
A uiality bond; carbon free; extra first and final 
Authors’ Agent and Oritic Corrections if desired. 
80-30 Broadway, Elmhurst, New York, N. Y. 50c per thousand; poems Ic per line. 
SUE SMITH, 
Careful typing, 30c per 1000 words. Poems, %c a 
, awkward phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, 
4 faulty purictuation and ineffective paragraphing), 30c SELL YOUR STORY! 
per 1000 words. Verse criticism, 2c a’ line. 
e market manuscripts. r service includes 
AGNES C. HOLM | e criticism and revision, if necessary. Particular at- 
x (Author of Rieiedie for — “Evolution of tention to new writers. 
a Poem,” etc. 
4 1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. Write for circular 
I. L. CLARK 509 Sth Ave. at 42nd St. 
Cc. L. SULLIVAN New York 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. a IT R ! 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The Writer’s SHORT SHORT STORY WR E S 
Monthly looks awfully good to me. For years I The creator of the PLOT ROBOT-GENIE, Wycliffe A. 
have been telling beginning authors that there is Hill, has just completed the analysis of all the “‘short- 
nothing in the world so good for them as such a shorts” in LIBERTY and COLLIER’S for two years y 
magazine. It puts them in touch with publications past and has revealed the Formula and the Six methods 
they would otherwise not think of. So many writ- that are used to put in the “‘trick’’ ending, surprise twist 
ers live and by or dramatic punch. 
nature of the wor m one in solitude, it 
i This analysis is accompanied by the ‘thumbnail’? synop- 
ses of 100 of the best published “‘short-shorts.” It in- 
5 : structive and valuable to every writer and is easily 
" Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year worth $100.00 to any author who is interested in writing 
« Write for special offers ‘“‘short-shorts”—the $500.00 kind. Price only $1.00. 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
oo” ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
4 828 Union Insurance Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Shadowplay, 221 W. 57th St., New York, is a new 
motion picture magazine to be launched by the pub- 
lishers of Photoplay, beginning with a March issue. 
Kathryn Daugherty, publisher of Photoplay, will be 
publisher of the new magazine, with William T. 
Walsh as managing editor, and Ivan St. Johns as 
Pacific Coast editor with headquarters in Hollywood. 
It is understood that material used and rates paid 
will be similar to those of Photoplay. 


Smokers Magazine, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, is 
announced as a new twice-monthly magazine to ap- 
pear in February under the editorship of George 
Applegren, who writes: ‘I need stories, and here 
are my immediate requirements: Nothing is barred. 
The name of the magazine is not to be taken as 
identifying it as a trade paper. Some articles, but 
they can mainly be taken care of direct. What I 
want and urgently need is fiction. Adventure sto- 
ries, at least a dozen in every issue; mystery, I'll 
read every such story in hope of finding one I can 
use; sex—be careful, not too sexy or suggestive; 
Western, with plenty of action; war, with a good 
masculine appeal; railroad, yes; romance, certainly 
(but I'd rather have a circus ground setting than 
the same old drawing-room ‘lived happily’ obe) ; 
gangster, but not too much so; law and order must 
prevail and there must be nothing sordid. I'll be 
needing at least a dozen stories a month. Length 
limit is 4000 words, with serials in three or four 
parts running at 9000 to 12,000. Rates will be 34 
cent a word and up on publication, and I’m going 
to try to keep them moving, instead of stocking 
up and holding them unduly long.” 


Grit, Williamsport, Pa., sends the following resume 
of its requirements: “Grit buys articles of from 100 
to 400 words, with photographs for illustration, for 
the women’s and children’s pages; articles with brief 
text and one or more photographs for illustration of 
oddities and out-of-the-ordinary things, for its Odd 
and Strange page. Good pictures of freaks of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms are welcome, as are 
illustrated stories of strange occupations, customs, 
practices, etc. It buys an occasional magazine article 
of from 1000 to 1200 words, if accompanied by from 
6 to 10 photographs, and also shorter magazine mate- 
rial of from 200 to 500 words, if accompanied by 
from 2 to 6 photographs. It also buys short fiction 
of from 1200 to 4500 words; it must be clean and 
interesting. Love, adventure, mystery, and Western 
stories are preferred. We pay from $3 to $5 for sto- 
ries and want nothing but the one-time rights to 
print them. Photographs are paid for at the rate of 
$1 to $1.50 each, and text accompanying is paid for 
at the rate of $5 a column, depending on the sub- 
ject, timeliness, and general interest. Payment is 
made on acceptance.” 


Sun-Up Magazine, Portland, Me., has been discon- 
tinued. Letters to C. R. Chadbourne, editor, bring 
the response, from Winthrop, Me., that he has been 
unable to get money or any sort of satisfaction from 
the publishers, and that manuscripts submitted are 
presumably still in their hands. 


Concordia Publishing House, Jefferson Ave. and 
Miami St., St. Louis, informs a contributor that it 
publishes only a limited number of Christmas cards, 
and has an ample supply of sentiments from a satis- 
factory source. 


Blah, 213 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., St. Paul, 
Minn., issued by the Modern Life Publishing Co., 
“offers a live market for the snappier type of car- 
toons, jokes, epigrams, jingles, and ballads,”’ writes 
Raymond Bargy, editor. ‘Payment is made month- 
ly.” Whether this means on acceptance or publica- 
tion is not clear. 


The Author & Journalist 


Life, 60 E. 42nd St., New York, writes that it does 
not buy unsolicited verse, jokes, or short-stories. It 
is, however, glad to consider topical paragraphs and 
text not exceeding 800 words in length. 

The Moment, 79 Grand St., New York, originally 
announced as a publication to appear under the title 
of “Two Pagers,” is a new magazine under the edi- 
torship of Martin Panzer. The original plan of the 
magazine has been somewhat changed. It will carry 
three or four short short-stories, three satirical car- 
toons, seven or eight poems, and a few short articles 
in serious and satirical vein. “Everything will be 
paid for on publication at low rates,” writes Mr. 
Panzer. 

The Willis N. Bugbee Co., Syracuse, N. Y., offers 
a market for full evening plays, recitations, mono- 
logues, and stunts. Its plan is to make outright pur- 
chase of manuscripts for publication. 

Manhattan, 100 Sth Ave., New York., is a new 
magazine launched by George T. Delacorte, Jr., pub- 
lisher of Ballyhoo and other magazines of the Dell 
group. Norman Anthony, also editor of Bal/yhoo, is 
editor, with Philip Rosa managing editor and Sam 
Love and Ted Shane associate editors. It is sub- 
titled, “A Weekly for Wakeful New Yorkers.” In- 
dications are that it will be largely staff-written. 

The Clown, 325 S. 16th St., Allentown, Pa., is a 
5-cent humorous magazine edited by J. I. Rodale, 
who writes: “We are desirous of receiving humor- 
ous text matter. We are also in the market for a 
short short-story of very humorous nature, approach- 
ing even a slapstick tone. Rate of payment will 
have to be taken up with each individual writer.” 


The Black Swan, Richmond, Va., has been dis- 
continued, 

The Eagle Magazine, South Bend, Ind., obtains 
its fiction from a syndicate and is not in the market 
for submitted material. Its poetry requirements are 
taken care of “for years to come,” according to the 
editor. 


Extension Press, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
informs a contributor that it does not purchase greet- 
ing cards, as listed in the Handy Market List of 
Book Publishers appearing in our November issue. 


Economic Forum, 66 W. 12th St., New York, is a 
new quarterly magazine using articles on current eco- 
nomic, political and current problems. Photos illus- 
trating economic conditions, such as housing, slums, 
farm discontent, etc., will be purchased. Reviews of 
current economic, social, or political books also are 
acceptable. Rates paid will depend upon the quality 
of the article or photo, payment being on publicat- 
tion. Joseph Mead and Wm. McC. Martin, Jr., are 
editors. A prize contest open to university students 
in economics, is to be announced shortly. 


The Journal of American Poetry has been united 
with American Poetry Magazine, 1764 N. 83rd St.. 
Wauwatosa, Wis., of which Clara Catherine Prince 
is editor. It uses poetry of high quality, but pays 
only in prizes. Overstocked at present. 


The Family Circle, 101 Park Ave., New York, 
writes that its page of humorous cartoons and the 
short-story features are contributed by free-lances, the 
rest of the magazine is staff-written. Rates paid are 
not at hand. 


The Clayton Magazines, 155 E. 44th St., New 
St., New York, has ceased publication of Complete 
Western Love Novelettes, Complete Mystery Novel- 
ettes, and Complete Adventure Novelettes. 


The Present, 381 4th Ave., New York, has post- 
poned its publication plans until fall, writes Fillmore 
Hyde, editor. 
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Do YOU 


—Write Stories y) 
—WANT to Write Storiese 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: A New Method 
of Plot Suggestion for Writers of Creative Fiction, 
by William Wallace Cook. Indorsed by such famous 
editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and used and recom- 
mended by such noted authors as H. Bedford-Jones, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Vic Whitman, Hubert LaDue, 
Marshal South, Hugh B. Cave, Laurence D’Orsay, 
and others. Satisfaction guaranteed: Send stamp for 
descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 


The Writer’s My coaching service for 
Cc h amateur writers is made 
oac more valuable by the frank 
and impartial manner in 
which I handle manuscripts submitted to me. I 
have no form-letters or stereotyped criticisms to 
send you as I deal with each script individually. 
The fee for my service is $1 for the first 2,000 
words or under and 25c for each thousand there- 
after, to accompany manuscript (no stamps). 
No poetry, plays, or scenarios. 
I do not conduct a marketing agency as that 
specialty is best handled by one who devotes his 
entire time to it. But, 


if your script has pos- REUBEN J. HOLMES 


sibilities, I will sug- 
gest a few potential Box 215 
markets. Goodland, Kansas 


AUTHORS 


If you want the best service and want honest 
criticism, then send us your manuscripts, 
plays, short stories, scenarios, and radio mate- 
rial. 


Did you ever read “ACRES OF DIAMONDS” ? 
The story of the old Hindu aimlessly wander- 
ing over the globe in search of wealth in prec- 
ious stones; only to find Acres of Diamonds 
in his own back yard which he had overlooked. 


Why shoot at the moon like the old Hindu, 
when you can avail yourself of the opportunity 
we offer? 

Our rates are very moderate for all our serv- 
ices, such as reading, criticism, revision, col- 
laboration, and marketing. 


HERBERT ASHTON, JR. 


successful author and playwright, will person- 
ally supervise all manuscripts submitted. 


Send us your manuscripts and watch results. 


° THE 
BROADWAY 
PENMEN 


125 West 45th Street 


New York 


Thousands of Dollars from 
GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank accounts 
FAMOUS AUTHORS USE GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become famous. 

Ludwig Stanley Landmichl, author 
of more than a score of novels and 
serials, as well as hundreds of 
short stories and articles, praises 
GENIE. He says: 

“It is remarkable how swiftly 
and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
can evolve a plot from which a 
really entertaining story may be 
written. I have worked up no end 
of plots—good ones—which were 
worked into stories and have been 
published. I am seriding you three 
formulas or synopses of plots used 
in stories recently published.” 


A VERITABLE GOLD MINE! 


One author has already made $5,000 with the GENIE— 
another earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling con- 
sistently. A certain new writer sold seven stories in six 
weeks, all plotted by GENIE. 


PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 


GENIE’S plots are countless! They are original—unusual— 
workable. 

GENIE is endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recom- 
mended by educators and editors—widely used by profes- 
= writers and the Story Departments of Talking Picture 

udios. 

The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. 
It is practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the 
greatest storehouse of potential story material—the most 
complete reference work for authors that has ever been de- 


vised. 
Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 
“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 Cents 
Just to get acquainted we will send ‘Perfect Plotter,”’ 
which contains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a com- 
plete plot synopsis developed with PLOT GENIE. This alone 
may show you what is wrong with your rejected stories. 
Sed send 25c, coin or postage, and say, “‘Send me Perfect 
otter. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
850 Union Insurance Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE PLOT’S THE THING! 


Snappy, dramatic, salable stories fairly write them- 
selves when you’re following the original, detailed plot 
and carefully thought-out suggestions we furnish. 
Western, love, adventure. Write for prices. 

Letter perfect typing, 40c 1,000 words, including minor 
corrections; 75c 1,000 words for thorough revision. Re- 
turn postage free. 

THE PLOT SHOP 


Allen and Miriam Kirby Box 14, Mt. Morris, IIl. 


| 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Have You Bought Your Copy of This &. 
Great Book for Writers? 

THE GRADUATE 

FICTIONEER 


By H. BEDFORD.JONES $1.60 postpaid 
Author & Journalist Book Service 


FREE MARKETING SERVICE 


I ACCEPT STORIES for marketing, if suitable, re- 
vise if warranted, for 10% commission on sales. Read- 
ing-criticism fee of $1 charged on unsalable stories up 
to 5,000 words, plus postage; 20c per 1,000 if longer. 
If salable, this is REFUNDED and service costs noth- 
ing. All MSS. must be submitted with this charge. 
Have sold over 125 of my stories to Ace-High, War 
Stories, etc. Best references. Try me with a sample 


story! 
CHARLES P. GORDON 
Bow AJ-148, Dante, Virginia 
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Southern Features, San Antonio, Tex., which was 
announced as a syndicate in the market for news 
photographs and short feature stories, cannot be lo- 
cated, and recent contributors apparently are “hold- 
ing the sack.” 


Material submitted to Santa Fe Trail Topics, Te- 
rerro, N. M., is returned with the post office nota- 
tion, ““Moved—no address.” 


The Tattler and American Sketch, New York, has 
been discontinued. 


Christian Business, of The Unity School of Chris- 
tianity, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., uses 
articles on “conducting business on strictly Christian 
principles.”” Articles may treat of such enterprises 
in general, or of some specific example, giving names 
and addresses of owners or managers, telling just how 
the business is conducted, and results in monetary re- 
turns and “good will.” Use no photographs. Make 
articles 1000 words or less. Payment is at 1 cent a 
word on acceptance. 


Play Mate, 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Esther Cooper, editor, reports that its present needs 
are for: “Stories for children from 6 to 9, about 
1000 words in length—humorous, light, and imagin- 
ative. Stories for children about 12, 1800 to 2000 
words in length, particularly stories with boy interest. 
They should be lively, adventurous, and interesting; 
nothing with a too-obvious moral. These stories may 
deal with life in America or child life in other coun- 
tries or other days. Short, imaginative or humorous 
poems are used. No serials, articles, or art work 
needed at present. Few fairy tales are used. Legends 
are accepted occasionally if well written. All mate- 
rial is paid for on acceptance at 1 cent per word for 
fiction, 25 cents per line for poetry. 


American Trapper, Plymouth, Calif., N. E. Sharp, 
editor, is in the market for fact stories on trapping; 
length from 500 to 1500 words. Also a few short 
(100 to 200-word) items on new ‘“‘sets,”” new ways 
of catching wily foxes and the like. Photos may or 
may not accompany long articles. Payment is on 
publication or acceptance, as may be agreed upon, at 
about 1% cent a word. The magazine reports 
promptly. 


The American Guardian, Box 777, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., monthly, uses articles, illustrated or otherwise, 
voicing, in somewhat radical form, the “spirit of the 
day.”” It is ‘a magazine for the banker, the day 
laborer, professional men and workers.” Also, arti- 
cles and paragraphs with humor and logic. Rates are 
not known, but the editor offers to send information 
and sample copies to anyone interested in writing 
for the magazine. 


Radio Digest, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, is 
now published twice monthly. It is edited by H. P. 
Brown and uses brief radio professional news items 
for radio artists, entertainers, business and produc- 
tion managers, and continuity writers. Payment is 
at 1 cent a word up on publication. 


The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind., informs contributors 
that it is not at present able to pay for material. 


Schnepp & Barnes, 412 E. Adams St., Springfield, 
Ill., publishers of Progress Magazine, have recently 
entered the book publishing field with volumes on 
public speaking, psychology, and salesmanship. 


Short Shorts, 51 E. 42nd St., New York, is re- 
ported to have suspended. 


The Time Traveler, New York, has ceased publi- 
cation. 


The Author & Journalist 


SUPPLEMENTARY GREETING-CARD 
MARKETS 


ISS DORIS WILDER, who contributed the re- 

markably thorough and informative article on 

Greeting Card writing to our January issue, 
furnishes the following supplementary information 
on requirements of Greeting Card markets: 


Ayer, S. M., 791 Main St., Worcester, Mass. ‘Not in 
market now.” 


Bancroft Company, The, 135 S. 12th St., Philadelphia. 
MSS. returned without comment. No answer to query. 


Bates, Jackson & Co., 17 Elm St., Buffalo, N. Y. ‘“‘We 


never buy sentiments. 


Blanchard Company, The, Aurora, Ill. MSS. and query 
acs | to this firm returned by P. F. Volland & Co., 
Joliet, Ill 


Bradlee, Cora W., publisher of The Cora Annable Greet- 
ing Cards, 238 Main St., Kendall Square Bldg., Cambridge, 
Mass. Christmas, both counter and personal cards; 
Birthday; Everyday; Easter; Valentine. “Not buying 
any valentines at present time.” Cora W. Bradlee. Pays 
25 cents a line. 


Bromfield Publishers, The, 12 High St., Brookline Vil- 
lage, Mass. With a check for two birthday verses, W. 
M. Beach says, ‘‘We also are in need of short Mother, 
Sweetheart, and Golden Wedding verses.’ 


Burgoyne, Sidney J. & Sons, Allegheny Ave. at 22nd St., 
Philadelphia. ‘‘We do not use sentiments of any kind, 
as we are manufacturers of a personal line of Christmas 
Greeting Cards only.” K. M. Joyce. 


Buzza-Cardozo, 2606 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
“All taken care of for Easter and Mother’s Day. Will 
be in market about 15th of February.”’ 


Dreyfuss Art Co., 137 Varick St., New York, “Do not 
submit any more verses until further notice.” 


Gibson Art Co., 233-241 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. ‘We 
aren’t in the market yet.’”’ E. M. Brainerd. 


Henderson Lithographi ing Co. (Division of The Stro- 
bridge Lith. Co.), Norw Station, Cincinnati, O. “Not 
buying anything now.’”’ Becky Wadsworth. 


Japanese Wood Novelty Co., The (The Paramount Line), 
109-119 Summer St., Providence, R. I. ‘‘Our 1933 Christ- 
mas line now being practically complete, we are inter- , 
ested in reading new Everyday sentiments with an up- 
to-date vein.’”’ Theodore Markoff. 


King Engraving Co., 234 S. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘“‘We have hundreds of sentiments on hand at the present 
time. Should we need any more, we will advise you. 
H. W. King. 


Liberty Greeting Card Co., The (Division of The Bel- 
mar Manufacturing Co.), Canton, Pa. “We are not in 
the market for additional greeting card verse at the 
present time.” L. M. Marble. 

Little, A. E. Co., 660 E. 22nd St,, Los Angeles. ‘Not 
buying at this time.” M. Worsley. 


McNicol, Jessie H., 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. “Could 
use a few good Christmas verses, 4-line and 6-line.” 


Modern Vogue Co., Inc., 132-136 W. 14th St., New York. 
“Submit some snappy 4-line Christmas. Simple, neutral 
greetings. No comics, no relations. Omit ‘I,’ ‘We,’ etc. 
General verses.”” C. B. Lovewell. 


Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., New York. Now in the 
market for Christmas (relative and general), Thank 
You for Your Christmas Gift or Thought, Birthday, and 
Convalescent. 


Pollak, Julius Sons, Inc., 1921-2 Greene St., New York. 
“In the market at present for sentiments for General 
Birthday, Humorous Birthday, Wedding Congratulation, 
General Congratulation, and Convalescent, both in prose 
and rhyme. 2 to 8 lines.” H. Trauring. 


Rose Company, The, 24th and Bainbridge Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ‘We will not be in the market for verse 
material until after March 15th.” 


Volland, P. F. Co., Washington and Richards Sts., 
Joliet, Ii. “We are especially interested at_this time 
in verses for Birthdays, Shut-In cards, and Congratula- 
tion cards of various kinds. We are especially interested 
in humorous and novelty ideas for all the above, and for 
Friendship cards.”” R. H. Hill. 
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There's a 


DR. ESENWEIN 
WILL ADVISE 
YOU 


As an author, editor, critic, 
teacher, and literary lecturer, 
Dr. Esenwein is known through- 
out the English-speaking world. 
He is admittedly the foremost 
authority on the modern short- 
story, being the author of more 
than a dozen books on literary 
technique. 


He was for years Editor of a 
great literary magazine, Lippin- 
cott’s. He is author of “Writ- 
ing the Short-Story” and other 
standard literary works; and is 
the revered teacher of many of 
the leading and most promising 
writers of the day. He knows 
exactly what editors need in the 
way of literary material, and is 
ready to bring his experience 
and knowledge to your aid. 


Dr. Esenwein directs our 
literary courses and per- 
sonally conducts the 
courses in Short-Story 
Writing. 


Have you written 
an original stor y, 
article, poem, play, 
essay, or other piece 
of literary work up- 
on which you would 
like Dr. Esenwein’s 
advice before going 
further? Use the 
coupon, and he will 
tell you what in his | 


opinion is the truth. 


way to Find Out! 
Without Cost 


Many people are conscious of a longing 
to write, but hesitate month to month, year 
to year, to make a decisive move. They are 
uncertain regarding their ability, their 
imagination, their command of English. 


Some wish to write for the purpose of 
adding to income, but they cannot risk time 
or money without prospect of results. 
Others have reason to believe that they are 
gifted, but until success has come they are 
sensitive lest friends or family know what 
they are doing. 


Meanwhile Time goes on merrily, relent- 
lessly. Life makes every day superficial 
demands. The real quest is halted, the need 
for personal expression unsatisfied. 


“If I could only know!” is a cry from the 
heart. Friends, teachers, family mean well; 
but what is required is the assurance of a 
recognized authority. 


There is a way to know 


Very simple. In confidence. Costs nothing. If 
you desire to write, and want to be sure that you 
can (or can’t), consult an expert. 


Send one of your writings to Dr. Esenwein with 
the coupon below. He will look it over and advise 
you frankly. The only stipulation is that full postage 
be included for the return of the manuscript. If you 
have no manuscript to send, write him a confidential 
letter. No obligation. 


DR. ESENWEIN’S OFFICE, 
The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 

I am sending a short manuscript (or confidential letter) for Dr. 
Esenwein’s advice. 20c in stamps or coin is enclosed for return. 
Check what you are interested in—short-stories, novels, plays, 
poems, articles. 


Signed 


Address 


A.J.—2/33 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Bawl Street Journal, a burlesque publication 
patterned upon The Wall Street Journal, and issued 
once a year, late in May, by the Bond Club of New 
York, is again offering prizes ranging from $25 to 
$100 for news stories, short news items, advertise- 
ments, and editorials satirizing Wall Street and its 
denizens. Writes John A. Straley, editor, “We do 
not want jokes or poetry. We have a number of 
regular writers, of course, but last edition mew con- 
tributors took $650 out of the $950 which was 
awarded, and we are always on the lookout for new 
talent.” Full information about the types of copy 
wanted and prizes offered, may be obtained by writ- 
ing John A. Straley, 117 W. 13th St., New York. 


Liberty is apparently conducting certain prize con- 
tests not announced in the magazine from Station D, 
Box 1704, Cleveland, Ohio. One is a spelling bee, 
the purpose of which is to make the greatest num- 
ber of words beginning with “G” from the letters 
in the words, “Good Health.’ Prizes are $25 to $5 
and the contest closes March 31, 1933. 


The Country Gentleman, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, appends to an 8-line humorous verse 
in its February issue, challenging other versifiers to 
thyme “winter,” this editor’s note: “Go ahead! A 
dollar a line for all accepted. Eight lines is the 
limit.” 

Life, 60 E. 42nd St., New York, offers four month- 
ly prizes of $5 each for accepted questions addressed 
to Prof. G. Williams in its care. “Send as many as 
you like. Try to find a question the Professor can’t 
answer.” 


International Canning Contest News, 79 Madison 
St., Chicago, announces its 1933 contest in which 
cash and merchandise prizes are offered for excel- 
lence in canning, well-balanced meals, etc. Write 
to the editor, or to the secretary, Grace Viall Gray, 
Log Cabin, Aurora, Ill., for full particulars. 


Dr. Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Ind., offer 
a $500 grand prize and others of $100 to $1 for 
best letters telling why you think certain of its pro- 
ducts are good. Contest closes July 1, 1933. Ad- 
dress Prize Letter Editor for details. 


Otto Deutsch & Son, 120 Walker St., New York, 
offer $5 each for ideas for cartoons descriptive of 
their Otto Deutsch razors. No drawings or pictures 
wanted. Merely send the ideas in fewest possible 
words. Any one contestant may submit as many ideas 
as desired, using separate slips, with name and ad- 
dress. Contest will last until further notice. 

Young Israel, 3 E. 65th St., New York, makes 
annual awards for the best story, article, poem, musi- 
cal composition, and illustration which has appeared 
within its pages during the twelve-month. The 
awards are made in addition to the purchase price 
of material. 

The closing date of the KOIL National Radio Play 
Contest, owing to the number of manuscripts entered, 
has been postponed until May 15, 1933, writes John 
K. Crippen, manager. ‘Manuscripts will continue 
to be received until that date.” Details of this con- 
test have been published in the December and Jan- 
uary issues of the A. & J. It calls for dramas of ap- 
proximately 13 minutes’ duration, employing not over 
four major characters, preferably two, male and fe- 
male, and complete in one episode. Small courtesy 
awards will be made, and all plays selected will be 
syndicated by Fontenelle Features on a 50-50 basis. 
Address manuscripts to John K. Crippen, Mgr., KOIL 
National Radio Play Contest, Norwood Park Station, 
Chicago. 


The Author & Journalist 


Master Puzzler, P. O. Box 523, Waterloo, Ia., is 
a new magazine devoted to puzzles, cryptograms, etc. 
It offers monthly awards for solutions to various puz- 
zles appearing in the magazine, and for original 
puzzles of all kinds. Prizes range from $100 to $5. 


Liberty, P. O. Box 566, Grand Central Station, 
New York, is conducting a weekly “dinky” contest, 
with prizes of $50 to $2, for clever four-line verses, 
each line consisting of two words, the second and 
third lines rhyming. See magazine for details. 


The Latham Foundation for the Promotion of Hu- 
mane Education, Latham Square Bldg., Gekland, 
Calif., has established an award of $1000 for the best 
newspaper or magazine stories and cartoon published 
against the practice of vivisection in the United 
States. It will be divided as follows: $500 to the 
author of the story or article considered the most 
effective in its practical denouncement of vivisection 
of animals; $150 for the next two best; $200 for 
the best cartoon published in any magazine or news- 
paper which most effectively sets forth the objec- 
tionable character of vivisection and its perpetrators. 
The award is open to newspaper editors, reporters, 
editorial writers, feature writers, and cartoonists. No 
restriction upon length. Material must be submitted, 
in published form, to the offices of the Latham Foun- 
dation, not later than June 15, 1933. 


The American College Quill Club announces its 
second offer of the Edwin M. Hopkins Quill Prize 
of $60 to be awarded for the best short-story of more 
than 3000 words submitted by an undergraduate in 
any American college or university. The prize-winning 
story will be published in The Parchment, organ of 
the club, edited by Miss Clara F. McIntyre, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. Contest manu- 
scripts must be received by Mrs. Ethelyn M. Hart- 
wick, 3906 N. Stevens, Tacoma, Wash., before mid- 
night, March 31, 1933. Intending contestants should 
obtain full details and information by writing to the 
High Chancellor, Dr. J. L. Davidson, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colo. 

The Scholastic Magazine is sponsoring its ninth 
annual Scholastic Awards competition in which 
$10,000 will be distributed to high school students 
in cash prizes and scholarships for excellence in lit- 
erature, arts and crafts. The contest closes March 
15, 1933, and intending contestants should write 
for particulars to The Scholastic Magazine, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The American Historical Association, 40 B St., 
S. W. Washington, D. C., is again sponsoring com- 
petitions in which valuable cash prizes are offered 
to citizens of the United States. Some of the con- 
tests are annual, others biennial. THr AUTHOR & 
JourNAListT published last May a market note de- 
scribing these competitions. Intending contributors 
who have retained this number should refer to it: 
others should send to the above address for full 
particulars. 

The Boston Society of Natural History, Boston, 
Mass., offers an annual competition in which cash 
prizes are awarded for a natural history subject. The 
contest closes March 1, 1933. Address the secretary 
of the society 

Burma Vita Co., 2019 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, 
Minn., offers to award a total of $1500 in cash—15 
prizes total—for best jingles telling of the pleasure 
and ease of the “Burma Shave.” Full details upon 
request to the company. 


The Sunday Oregonian, Portland, Oregon, has a 
department similar to that of The Denver Post, in 
which it offers prizes of $1 to $5 for short true sto- 
ries of animal and bird and fish life, none over 1000 
words in length. Address to Wild Life Department. 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


FoR those who are not lured by large promises but 

desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s Delineator, 
etc.,) he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is a spe- 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best results. 
No pestry, plays or scenarios. A _ specialty is made 
of *‘one-man” courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of that case. Write 
for Booklet A. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 


Carmel, New York 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately 
typed by an _ experienced 
Author’s typist, 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry 1c per line. 
Special rates on books. 

HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


“THE LARGEST 
CIRCULATION IN 
ITS CLASS” 


We have just sold a story by a student of THE 
t—alieaaiaes to this magazine—our fourth sale for 
er. 

THE ESCRITOIRE individual service cooperative 
collaboration course works. The cash cost to you is 
negligible. Our profits come from your sales. Our 
diploma is your name beneath a title in a good maga- 


"THE ESCRITOIRE 


Walter Harbin, director 
Center Point, Texas 


$75 IN COLD CASH 


“I am in receipt of $75 in cold cash—for the first 
story I wrote under the guidance of THE THREE 
SECRETS OF SALABLE STORIES. After years of 
misdirected writing, too. Of course I’m happy; want 
to Pe the good word along.”—Alan P. Harrison 
(Address on request). 

Send only $1 to Triple S Publishers, P. O. Box 313, 
Glendale, Calif., for THE THREE SECRETS, and 
receive The Fiction Elements Chart FREE. 


PLAZA HOTEL 


A splendid view of the Mountains. 
Opposite College Campus and only three 
blocks from the business section. 


-50 00 
$j. 
SPECIAL RATES TO FAMILIES 
AND PARTIES 
Cafe in Connection 


GARAGE SERVICE 
Detailed Information for Motorists 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
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PERSONAL CONTACT 


BEATS EXCESS POSTAGE 


ED BODIN, Personal Contact Salesman, talks face 
face with editors—and every day at least one of i 
clients records a sale. 

No Criticism Fees—No Books To Sell—No Extras. 

ED BODIN, Author’s Executive, eleven years with the 

ublishers of Collier’s, American Magazine, Woman’s 

ome Companion and Country Home. 

SEND $1.00 for initial Registration—and $1.00 for 
each short story submitted, which entitles you to 
personal sales effort for at least 5 markets. If 
manuscript is deemed unsalable, it will be ret 

with comments of two editors who read for Mr. 
Bodin. Registration fee refunded if work does not 
promise salability. Novelettes, $3; Novels, $5. En- 
close return postage. 


ED BODIN—Author’s Executive 
London Terrace, 405 W. 23rd St., New York City 


(If author later sells without change any story marked 
unsalable—fee will be returned.) 


H can’t Sell my Stories 


Learn “Why” from former editor for 3 
major studios, backed by 12 years’ daily 
selling service, with sales from $500.00 
to $12,000.00. Stories I read and O. K. 
to studio Editors will receive consider- 
ation. Send today for my free booklet, 
“Inside Facts About Talking Picture 
Stories.” 


Adeline M. Alvord 


Dept. Y, 215 Baine Studio Bldg. 


Hollywood, Calif. 


The Author & Journalist 
Manuscript Sales Agency 


to 


MOST IMPORTANT 
BRANCH OF SERVICE 
FOR AUTHORS 


DEALING with others, you may have doubts. Dealing 
with us, you KNOW that you are sure of receiving hon- 
est, conscientious, reliable service, and that your manu- 
scripts will be handled by competent advisors, who have 
had long experience in writing, judging, and selling manu- 
scripts. All material is passed upon and routed by one or 
more members of the directing staff—Harry Adler, fiction 
critic; Willard E. Hawkins, editor; or John T. Bartlett, 
non-fiction specialist. 

We make no extravagant claims or promises. Stories 
or articles must be g and they must fit the markets, 
or we cannot undertake to handle them. When accepted 
for sale, manuscripts are persistently submitted, and 
checks to the authors go forward the day received from 
the publishers. 

No formalities involved. If you want us to market your 
manuscript, submit it with reading fee ($1.00 for the first 
1000 words, 25 cents for each additional 1000) and return 
postage. If we consider it salable, we'll do our best to 
market it, deducting 10% of the sale price for our com- 
mission, if we succeed. If we do not consider it likely to 
sell, we'll return with a brief criticism stating why it 
seems unsuited to the markets. 

The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, for- 
lorn hopes, or material of limited pei os Good fiction 
and articles are eagerly sought. Address 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST SALES AGENCY 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Send for free leaflet “What Editors Want,” outlining the 
requirements of present-day literary markets. 


The Author & Journalist 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 


Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


THE FIELD IS OPEN 


HE has had considerable success with articles in 
other fields, but has hesitated to follow leads for 
business magazines, under the impression that 

the latter have their regular writers in all large cities. 
She feels that a point of ethics is involved, and the 
field is barred to her. 

On the contrary, the open condition of the business 
magazine field is one of its principal attractions for 
beginning writers. It is not only ethical, but prob- 
ably feasible, for the lady who put the question to 
the department editor to go ahead with article prep- 
aration whenever she comes on a good story. The 
market is, generally speaking, a free-for-all. Logi- 
cally, there are editorial preferences. Old writers, 
other things being equal, may be favored. The article 
submitted by the new writer, however, may be some- 
thing the old one has not found. If it is good enough 
and fits a need, the editor buys it. 

Some territories are much more intensively covered 
for business magazines than others; for example, Los 
Angeles, Denver, Houston. But there are dozens of 
cities where business magazine coverage for features 
is incomplete, and where a beginning writer can hope 
to develop a writing business. Kansas City and St. 
Louis; Minneapolis and St. Paul; Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati; Portland, Ore.; Washington, D. C., are 
larger cities of this sort. Memphis, Jacksonville, Des 
Moines, Lincoln, San Diego, Richmond, are smaller 
cities with the same condition. 

The department editor would not have readers in- 
fer that considerable success is easy in the business 
magazine field at present. There has been drastic 
reduction in volume of material purchased. The field 
is Open wide to new writers, however. 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


IN THE TRADE, TECHNICAL AND 
CLASS JOURNAL FIELD 


Western Furniture Retailing, 180 New Montgom- 
ery St., San Francisco, maintains its own news bu- 
reaus in Portland, Seattle, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles, but can use material from other Western 
cities. The greatest demand is for short “ghost 
written” articles by store merchandising experts, not 
exceeding 1000 words. For general news. 1/ cent a 
word is paid; for features, 1 cent. Norris E. James 
is editor. 

Food Field Reporter is the new name of Food 
Trade News, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. Real 
news of the industry is used in abundance. Payment 
is made promptly after publication at 1 cent a pub- 
lished word. V.H. Pelz is editor. 

New York Electrical Times, 20 W. 43rd St., New 
York, is a tabloid newspaper, monthly, serving all 
types of outlets for electrical appliances within a 
50-mile radius of New York. 

American Builder, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
will henceforth publish a dealer market section which 
will be bound into more than 8000 copies of the 
regular edition which go to lumber and building sup- 
ply dealers. 


Electric Cookery Times, 608 Caxton Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, covers a limited field and is entirely 
staff-written. However, Carle B. Robbins, editor, 
states he will be glad to list trade-paper correspond- 
ents, with the possibility that assignments to cover 
local stories will be made from time to time. 

Institutional Jobber, 222 E..42nd St., New York, 
has temporarily suspended publication. 

National Clothier, Franklin and Congress Sts., 
Chicago, will be published monthly, instead of semi- 
monthly, beginning with the February issue. “We 
hope the change will not be permanent,” writes 
Thomas Mullen, associate editor. 

The National Cleaner & Dyer, 305 E. 45th St., 
New York, has purchased The Cleaners & Dyers Re- 
view, of Cincinnati, effecting a consolidation. 

Municipal Sanitation, 24 W. 40th St., New York, 
has enough material on file to fill the editorial col- 
umns for more than a year’s time, according to Fred 
Shepperd, editorial director. 

Western Brewer, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, has 
superseded Beverage Journal of that address. Western 
Brewer is the name the publication bore for forty 
years prior to prohibition. H. S. Rich, president, 
writes that he will be glad to see anything of in- 
terest in the brewing line. 

Mid-Continent Jeweler, 303 Gumbel Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has all the editorial matter it can 
use for some time, informs the editor. 

Jewelers’ Journal, 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
has been suspended indefinitely. 

Co-Operation, 164 Larned St., Detroit, Mich., does 
not purchase outside material. 

Grocery Trade News, 79 Madison Ave., New York, 
has exclusive correspondents in each of the principal 
cities and the balance of material used will be pre- 
pared by the editorial staff, according to Carl W. 
Dipman, editor. Feature articles later may be ar- 
ranged for. 

Management, Chicago, is not being published dur- 
ing 1933. 

Retail Furniture Selling, 222 N. Bank Drive, Chi- 
cago, is now edited by K. A. Ford, succeeding L. S. 
Lees. 

Service Station News, 369 Pine St., San Francisco, 
R. H. Argubright, editor, writes: “We will not be 
in the market for anything outside of regular cor- 
respondence for at least all of 1933.” 

How to Sell, Mt. Morris, Ill., writes that rates are 
now from 14 to 3% cent a word, instead of 14 to 1 
cent. 

Opportunity, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, is 
now edited by Roy O. Wiker, who succeeds Wm. 
T. Walsh. 

American Roofer, 58 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
writes that it is not buying any articles at present. 

Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning, 1900 
Prairie Ave., Chicago, is now edited by C. E. Price, 
succeeding L. B. Spafford. 

Merchandising Ice, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, 
now pays on publication instead of acceptance. Rates 


» are Y, to 1 cent a word. 
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Manuscripts with PHOTOGRAPHS Bring More Money 
—and LEICA Makes It Easy to Get Perfect Pictures! 


You don’t have to be an experienced — to get top-notch pictures 
for publication, if you have a LEICA. All guesswork is eliminated ; the 
camera is constructed so that you actu: ally can’t make a mistake in tak- 
ing pictures! LEICA’S built-in range-finder, coupled with the lens, 
gives you the correct focus instantly. Double exposures are impos- 
sible. Focal plane shutter of standard cloth constructions gives - 
you speeds of 1/20th to 1/500th of a second, as well as time ex- 
posures. You can snap the fastest moving object with your 
LEICA without blur! LEICA’S lenses are the most accurate 
ever put on any camera, and there are seven of them to 
choose from, including an ‘‘all-around’’ lens, and _ telephoto, 
speed, and wide-angle lenses for special work. There are 
also over 200 Leica accessories for every kind of photo- 
graphic job. 


and OK TOP> RIGHT AT 


FOR SPEED, ACCURACY 
AND CONVENIENCE 


Can Carry It 


In Your Pocket Reporters, magazine writers, fiction and travel au- 


thors use and recommend the LEICA. All the il- 
lustrations for William A. Robinson’s book, ‘‘10,000 
Leagues Over the Sea,” were made with the LEICA. 
Many of the. photographs in Lewis R. Freeman's 
book, “Aflight and Afloat in the Carribbean,” were 
made with the LEICA. Lawrence M. Gould of the 
Byrd Antarctic Expedition, made most of the photo- 
graphs for his book, “COLD,” with the LEICA. 


Price, with standard 50 mm. EMAR f:3.5 lens, 
$92.50. 2-year guarantee certificate with every 
camera. 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
“WHY LEICA?” 


New monthly bulletin, LEICA PHOTOGRAPHY, 


LEICA ss a camera 
of stream-lined beau- 
ty, slim, with no 
square corners or 
protruding knobs; a 
delight to the hand 
and eye. Weighs 
only 19 ounces. 
LOADING TS 
EASY. Only the 
bottom opens. Only 
one locking key to 


| turn. Camera mech- ° sent free to all registered LEICA owners. 

| anism is mever ex- The —- E LEITZ I | 
| posed to dust or Years od , inc. Dept. 298 
| sand. me, leader oday 60 East 10th Street New York | 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE Literary Adviser—Story Critic 


makes you the following Let me see that story. Editors do buy. Why don’t 


you sell? The magazine market is proved by the 
$1.00—DEPRESSION OFFER—$1.00 newsstands. Send me a manuscript under 6000 words 
(but the shorter the better) with Two Dollars and 
For careful reading, criticism and marketing advice stamped return envelope. We will discuss its quali- 
on one manuscript up to 5,000 words, if accompanied ties and make it salable if we can. 
€ 
by return postage, and received prior to March 1, 1933. ibis Site 1. Hemet. Calif 


Also reduced rates on all types and lengths to meet 
present conditions. Tell us what you have—fiction, 
articles, verse—and the length of your MS. and learn 
the lowest charge consistent with prompt and con- T 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Standard textbooks for writers. Catalogue. Bank ACCURATELY AND ARTISTICALLY 
TYPED 


and clients’ references. 


ears Corrected for minor errors. One carbon. 40c per 
James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve 1000 words. 
6 Alexander Bldg. Franklin, Ohio JOHN PRESCOTT Boone, Colorado 


P. nd Short-S Pri. 
There's a NEW WAY 
fo WRITING SUCCESS | 


utors—no charge for space. Poetry Book Contest. SIGNS 


AND MARKERS, Road Information for Hitch-hikers Alo 
the Literary Highway, including 500 PLACES TO SEND Send for free book about David Raffelock’s amaz- 
POEMS, $1; THE PRACTICAL RHYMER, $1. Send ing new discovery in teaching creative writing. 
stamped envelopes for PRIZE PROGRAM and other valuable The Creative Ability Developer is scientific and 
sure. Makes the hardest part of writing easy. 
(24-28 pgs. Monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy) Opens ee ideas. Simp — 
702 North Vernon Street DALLAS, TEXAS plotting. Shortens your roa 
to successful authorship. FREE 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE The Way 
; Home im country for writers ; 1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. to 
Quiet, restful surroundings. Wood-burning _fire- Without obligation send free book about the Creative | Successful 
places; steam heat; excellent food. No radio. Low Ability Developer a 
AILEEN GRAY Address ------- 
IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Work Together 


{ T you have a talent fer writing and wish to master the art, 
1 there is wisdom in associating with those successful and 
expert in it. Work with the Author & Journalist Criticism 
Staff as a client. 

No longer need Creative Blindness,* fatal to most begin- 
ning writers, overwhelm you. 


The Author & Journalist Staff is made up of men who are successfully 
devoting much of their time to the production and sale of literary material, 
ranging from verses and short-stories to books. These men ceased long 
ago to be trammeled by academic theory. They recognize that the objec- 
tive in writing a short-story or novel is to produce something which sells, 
and is published and read. They realize there are hundreds of practical 
considerations, taken as a matter of course by “insiders,” of which the 
novice is ignorant, yet which can readily be imparted to him. 


They know that, for quick training, there is nothing to compare with 
a plan under which the student produces actual stories, putting his heart 


HARRY ADLER into them, then has these studied and analyzed by experts, who report 
Fiction Critic in detail. 


Mr. Adler is the author of Come into The Author & Journalist camp. Let us help you. 
rials appearing frequently in Clues, The fast service of The Author & Journalist Criticism Department 


Real Detective, Detective Story sends almost all manuscripts back to their writers within 72 hours of their 
Magazine, Detective Fiction Week- arrival in Denver 
ly, and many other magazines ; 


yaa PJ ee eee. Pia 4 As Chief of the Criticism Staff, Willard E. Hawkins, founder and 

be Columbia “author editor of The Author & Journalist, reviews all criticisms. 

of numerous radio plays produced It quite often happens that The Author & Journalist Staff is able to 


give last-minute tips on the manuscript market for the benefit of Criticism 


Journalist and president of the Department clients. 

The unique Progress Chart, which rates the fiction writer for each of 
NINETEEN WRITING FUNDAMENTALS, has been termed by many , 

clients as itself worth the full cost of criticism service. At no extra cost, it accompanies 

the complete criticism. 


All Author & Journalist criticisms are detailed. The only policy in force for length, 
or amount of critic’s time required, is that, irrespective of these, everything shall be done to 
hasten the progress of the client toward actual sales. Methods by which manuscripts can 
be improved are pointed out, the most likely markets are suggested. 


CRITICISM RATES 
ran First 1000 words $2.00, then 50c a thousand up to 10,000 words: above 10,000, L 
40c a thousand. Return postage should accompany all manuscripts. Fees payable in 3 
advance. 
OK ° ° | 
x DON’T BE A VICTIM OF CREATIVE BLINDNESS—SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TODAY! | 
*Creative blindness: Inability to judge one’s own work arises as a writer’s reaction to his finished story ' 


is affected by his strong interest in the subject and the mental experience of putting to paper; common 
among novices, occasional among professionals. 


x The Author & Journalist Criticism Department, 


«K 1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
x 53% I want to work with the Author & Journalist Criticism staff. Please criticize my manuscript entitled 
which I send herewith. it contains... WOFGS, and I enclose. 


to cover, in accordance with your regular scale of fees. I also enclose return postage. If this is a fiction 
x x manuscript, I understand I am to receive the free PROGRESS CHART and A. & J. Story Sales System. 
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